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ON THE CYCLES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In rourn Partrs.—Parr J. 


Tue literary history of Great 
Britain may be portioned into three 
great eras—the Elizabethan—that of 
Queen Anne—and that of George the 
Fourth. 

Out of a variety of heterogeneous 
materials, the English character be- 
gan to assume a fixed national type, 
and its language, which was formerly 
a barbarous fluctuating compound, to 
have a standard of its own. The 
great bringer-about of this latter im- 
portant enterprise was Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, justly characterised as the morn- 
ing star of English poetry. It is as- 
tonishing what this great man ac- 
complished. Amid a life of political 
daring and danger, he not only laid the 
great foundations for a language, 
which was afterwards to be peculiar 
to his country, but upon them his 
genius reared a glorious superstruc- 
ture. His writings are not more re- 
markable for their high intrinsic value, 
than for their extent; and to such a 
pitch of improvement did his accurate 
judgment and fine ear carry the Eng- 
lish tongue, that, even in onr own day, 
with slight differences of spelling and 
accentuation, many passages in his 
poetry read as mellifluously as ever, 
Gower and Lydgate did something to 
hedge in the premises which Chaucer 
had wrested from the Sahara of flue- 
tuation ; but it was not till the latter 
years of Henry the Eighth that our 
national literature began to assume 
that aspect of majestic power which 
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fixed its impress forever on the 
world, in the writings of Bacon and 
Shakspeare. 

In this original grand era we must 
comprehend Cranmer, Latimer, Rid- 
ley, Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor, the 
grand apostles of the English church, 
men of transcendant talent and ac- 
complishment. The latter was, in- 
deed, the Coleridge of his day ; with 
as lofty a range of imaginative illus- 
tration, and as penetrating a sense of 
psychological truth. His mind seem- 
ed stored with inexhaustible riches ; 
and he poured forth its treasures with 
a lavish prodigality over every sub- 
ject that happened to come within the 
range of his illustration. The drama, 
however, seemed to be the grand fo- 
cus in which the overflowing genius of 


the nation concentrated itself. Shir- 
ley, Ford, Massinger, Beaumont, 


Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, were each 
master spirits, impregnated with crea- 
tive energy and power ; and, individu- 
ally, enough to have lent a tone to the 
literature of an age. —_— All these stars 
were, nevertheless, shining in the fir- 
mament together ; some in the zenith 
of their intellectual manhood, some 
only emerging in beauty from the ho- 
rizon of youth, and some declining in 
the reverend glory of old age. Ba- 
con and Shakspeare, in their transcen- 
dant magnificence, ‘dwelt apart,” 
and drew after them ‘a third part of 
the heavens.’? In the Novum Orga- 
num, the great discoverer of the in- 
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ductive philosophy left a monument of 
intellectual strength to all posterity ; 
and the Bard of Avon, scarcely wist- 
ing that he had achieved anything at 
all remarkable, had eclipsed in his 
dramas not only all the boasted tri- 
umphs of antiquity, but left all com- 
ing ages in despair of rivalling his ex- 
cellences. 

Truly it might be said that there 
‘were giants in the earth in those 
days ;”? and, by comparison, the ordi- 
nary achievements of the human 
mind sink into pigmy insignificance. 
Take it all in all, it was, if we ex- 
tend it down to comprehend Milton, 
the most brilliant intellectual epoch in 
the history of the world. It is that 
which of all others has left its memo- 
ry most deeply imprinted on the 
minds of posterity. It is the oftenest 
in our thoughts and in our mouths ; 
furnishes us with the most consum- 
mately finished delineations of human 
society and manners ; and exhibits the 
most completely to our view our mo- 
ral construction and tendencies. In 
it the relations of things were more 
equitably adjusted, and by a more 
scrutinising analysis of the springs 
which actuate human conduct. The 
genius of that period threw a new 
flush of verdure over the face of crea- 
tion. The waters became more blue 
and limpid—the mountains more 
abrupt and sublime—and the forests 
more fresh and green in the songs of 
Shakspeare ; while, in the terse rea- 
sonings of Bacon, man’s nature be- 
came more thoroughly understood, and 
was more beautifully illustrated. 

The fact was, that a great impulse 
had been given to the national mind, 
which wise legislation was rapidly 
elevating from semi-barbarism into re- 
finement. England was gaining a 
name among the nations, and a great 
one ; becoming more powerful in her 
resources within herself, and more 
formidable to her enemies without. 
Her ships were penetrating to the ends 
of the earth, and, in her name, disco- 
vering and taking possession of mighty 
continents. Her merchants were 

amassing the wealth of princes, and 


in her island situation she was begin- 
ning to find herself beyond the imme- 
diate reach of hostile aggression. 
Successful war, and the extension of 
commerce, had given a stimulus to in- 
dustry ; labor found employment ; and 
that prosperity which might formerly 
be said to be individual, was becom- 
ing national. The reign of enter- 
prise and exertion was established ; 
and the thousand-and-one wheels of 
Virtuous endeavor set in motion. 

Notwithstanding all this, luxurious 
refinement was, contrasted with our 
own limes, the lot of comparatively 
few. Cultivation of the mind was an 
object as yet of mere secondary im- 
portance ; and learning, properly so 
speaking, was almost exclusively con- 
fined to the schools, after having been 
expelled from the monasteries by 
their extinction. Among the great 
body of the people, industry had 
reached little higher than the bare 
supply of physical wants ; and it was 
in only rare cases that the son com- 
menced his career in life, endowed 
with the advantages which might ac- 
crue from ancestral hoarding. To 
read and to write were no common 
endowments ; and ladies who could 
repeat the ‘ Lord’s Prayer,” thought 
themselves beyond the dominion of 
witchcraft. As for anauthor, he was 
a prodigy, a rara avis, a black swan, 
a phoenix. If it be truae—and we see 
no proper grounds for doubting the 
fact—that the empire of knowledge 
was gradually extending itself through 
the body of the people, till the days 
of Pope, Swift, and Addison, and that 
they yet found such ample grounds for 
salirising the ignorance of the multi- 
tude, we may be able to form some 
idea of what must have been the tone 
of public feeling, and the degree of 
general enlightenment, amid the bulk 
of the nation in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Bacon could, of course, be compre- 
hended only by the more subtle and 
refined spirits. His speculations were 
of a kind—(save in his little book of 
essays )—not very likely to arrest gene- 
ral attention ; or, had they done so, of 
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operating with immediate profit on the 
manners and habits of the multitude. 
To Shakspeare and his compeers, was 
owing the intellectual glory that more 
immediately dawned over the surface 
of society, illuminating the dark, and 
refining the ignorant. The theatre 
was a place requiring no preparatory 
study. Before the public eye were 
exhibited spectacles, illustrative of 
virtue and vice—examples for their 
imitation or abhorrence—scenes to 
draw forth their indignation or their 
tears. 

Nor can we be over-liberal in esti- 
mating the effects, when we consider 
who was the magician that was to 
perform this act of divine enchant- 
ment, which—(as Orpheus of old was 
fabled to have drawn after him even 
inanimate things)—was to kindle the 
dormant energies of the human soul, 
to inspirit the noble, and humanize the 
savage! It was Shakspeare—the 
prodigy of nature—the being who was 
‘beyond all Greek, beyond all Ro- 
man fame.” In his historical charac- 
ters he reflected the past; and in 
many of his portraitures we have pic- 
tures of the existing manners of his 
own time. Who can doubt that, 
among the latter, were Justice Shal- 
low, Sir Hugh Evans, Slender, Dame 
Quickly, Anne Page, and many oth- 
ers of his persone. Indeed, it is ob- 
servable, that, in delineating some of 
them, he stooped to the reigning taste 
of the age—a penalty which all au- 
thors are obliged to pay in a greater 
or less degree, if they aspire to popu- 
lar favor ; and to this may be traced 
much of the false wit, and low comic 
dialogue, which have justly been con- 
sidered the greatest spots of obscura- 
tion on the disc of our greatest intel- 
lectual luminary. 

But when Shakspeare ascended from 
the low realities of existing life, and 
his imagination was allowed not only 
to select its materials, but fashion them 
in its own mould, then shone forth the 
prince of dramatic poets ; and combi- 
nations were formed, which, for con- 
sistency with the fundamental princi- 
ples of mind, for grandeur and eleva- 


tion, for profound pathos, for originali- 
ty and complete unity, have no par- 
allels among the creations of human 
genius. Such were his Othello—his 
Lear—lhis Hamlet—his Macbeth—his 
Desdemona—anid his Juliet ; and next 
to these may be placed his more 
strictly historical characters, Casar— 
Coriolanus—and Richard the Third. 
In the individual portraitures of the 
whole of these, we have originali- 
ty of conception combined with the 
most consummate discrimination, not 
only of the latent springs of action, 
but the strictest separations inthe ex- 
ternal manifestations of the passions. 
This is indeed extraordinary, and 
ever, as we more deeply scrutinize, 
becomes the more palpable, and the 
more wonderful ; but when, superadd- 
ed to this intimate knowledge of me- 
taphysics, we take into consideration 
his eye for natural beauty, and the 
boundless admiration which the con- 
templation of its varying aspects ne- 
ver fails to call forth from him, we are 
lost in astonishment at the universali- 
ty of his genius—that genius ‘* which 
exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new.”? For the world in which we 
move, and live, and have our being, 
was too circumscribed for his capa- 
cious soul. He called in to his aid the 
superstitions of his own, and of past 
ages. He made the sheeted dead 
«‘ squeak and gibber on the Roman 
streets,’ in augury of the fatal ides 
of March, and of the blood which was 
to be poured at the base of Pompey’s 
statue. The beldames, 

*« So withered, and so wild in their attire, 
That look not as of earth, and yet are on’t,’» 
meet Macbeth on the blasted heath, 
amid the conflict of the elements, and 
prophesy, in sybilline words, his future 
destiny. The monstrous Caliban, and 
the celestial Ariel, are conjoined in 
the Tempest, as if merely to show 
how the majesty of his genius could 
sport with the most incongruous ma- 
terials. Nay, in very wantonness, he 
gives Bottom the Weaver an ass’s 
head, and makes him “partial to 
thistles and bottled hay; while 
around him are let loose the revelries 
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of the fairy court, and our common- 
place world becomes an imperium in 
imperio. Turn from these to “ the 
insulted majesty of Denmark,”’ to the 
kingly spirit, loosened for an hour in 
the night-season from its purgatorial 
fires, ‘“‘ to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon’”’—to Richard, in the remorse of 
his soul, clutching at his sword in his 
dreams—to the imaginative vision of 
Clarence—and then we must be made 
aware that Shakspeare was indeed 
‘*a master of fence, cunning at all 
weapons ;” that his province was 
equally in the minute and pleasing, 
and in the terrific and vast; that, 
when dealing with human agencies, he 
could probe to the bottom of the soul 
of man; and that, when he gave 
wings to his imagination, he could be- 
come, as it were, a denizen of the 
world of spirits. 

Public taste was supported at the 
lofty standard to which the almost 
superhuman exertions of the great 
dramatist had raised it, by the ap- 
pearance of Milton. The genius of 
these two mighty men was, however, 
essentially distinct, and apart from 
each other. Shakspeare was couver- 
sant with man and his passions in all 
their varying aspects ;—with the he- 
roic—the pious—the hypocritic—the 
selfish—the knavish—and the mean. 
He had no pride: he threw himself 
unreservedly into all their several situ- 
ations ; and, for the time, judged with 
their judgments—thought with their 
thoughts—and felt with their feelings. 
His adage was “ homo sum nec aliguid 
humanum a me alienum puto.”’—It was 
far otherwise with the author of Para- 
dise Lost. He went about in the 
crowd, wrapt up in the mantle of his 
own aspirations. As Wordsworth 
beautifully says of him, 


‘* His soul was like a star—and dwelt apart.” 


His genius was not dramatic ; and, in 
Comus, we find not flesh and blood, 
but shadowy abstractions. We have 
personifications of the virtues, and 


** Airy tongues, that syllable men’s names, 
On sands, and shores, and desart wildernesses.”’ 


Nor does he mourn the death of his 
friend, as one who had been his youth- 
ful companion, and trode with him the 
fields of merry England, where, as 
Southey says, 

«© The daisy bends, the yellow kingcup shines, 
In the pleasant month of May.” 

No—he is mourned for as Lycidas—a 
classical swain, adorned with all the 
virtues and excellences which a Maro 
or an Ovid would have loved to cele- 
brate. The winds and the waves are 
called upon to lament him, and the 
flowers to shed their blossoms over his 
grave. 

The memory of Milton was a store- 
house of classical allusion, and the 
scope of his illustration is consequent- 
ly more extended than that of any 
writer either before or since, In- 
deed, it would have required a vast 
capacity of genius alone to float the 
bulk of materials that pressed upon his 
mind. Satan’s staff is likened * to 
the pine upon Norwegian hills’?—the 
garden of Eden is compared to ‘ the 
vale of Enna, where Proserpine, 
gathering flowers—herself a fairer 
flower—by gloomy Dis was gathered” 
—and Satan, struggling in his impo- 
tent fury, brings to ‘his mind « Ulys- 
ses between the Sicilian whirlpools.” 

Spenser luxuriated in a world of his 
own invention. He has little or no 
reference to the aze in which he 
lived ; and had he written in our own 
times, he would have perhaps chosen 
a path very little different from the 
one he has chalked out for himself. 
The only part of his writings wherein 
he has made any show of depicturing 
life and manners, is his Pastorals ; 
yet his Lubins and Colin Clouts are 
neither the Arcadians of England nor of 
any other country. They are conju- 
rations from Cloudland—pass_ before 
us with their crooks, and flocks, and 
garlands—and ‘ coming like shadows, 
so depart.” 

Among our older writers, the 
brightest instance of genius, with 
judgment, was given in Chaucer—the 
most prominent example of genius, 
with taste, in Milton. Shakspeare 
possessed all these requisites in an 
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equal degree, and superadded other 
excellences of his own. 

Chaucer has exhibited, in his de- 
scription of the Wife of Bath, the 
Clerke of Oxenforde, and the Jolly 
Miller, with “the wart upon his 
nose,” in his Procession of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, a nicer, and more 
acute, and more natural discernment 
of objects submitted, or supposed 
to be submitted, to the actual 
senses, than Milton could have 
done. His figures have all the scenic 
distinctness of a real pageant. But 
his narratives, from this necessary de- 
scent to minutiw, are consequently 
often tedious and wearisome, not from 
the meagreness, but the redundance 


of their imagery. The value of 


Chaucer’s poetry consists chiefly, like 
that of a portrait, in the strict resem- 
blance it bears to the original, in the 
similarity of outline, and the accuracy 
of the coloring. He reads the real 
passions of men in their outward ex- 
pression. Hedescribes the landscapes 
of nature as they pass under his eye, 
and trusts to their own beauty as their 
best recommendation, They require 
no comment ; he finds it enough faith- 
fully to delineate, and scrupulously to 
portray them. 

With Milton the case is widely dif- 
ferent. His enchanted forest in Co- 
mus, and his garden of Eden in Para- 
dise Lost, he had not only to describe, 


but to create. He riots in an ideal 
and fictitious world, among beings of 
his own imagining; through regions 
which eye hath not seen, and where 
foot of traveller hath ‘* never brushed 
away the early dew.” He listens to 
sounds, which ear hath not heard ; 
now “tis ** most musical, most melan- 
choly,” and now itis “ anangel’s song, 
which bids the heavens be mute.’’ 
Where there are none to guide, he 
leads ; and where there is nought to 
imitate, he imagines. His eye was 
‘that inward eye,’? which Words- 
worth says ‘is the bliss of solitude ;”’ 
and when, like his own Sampson, he 
stood among mankind in blindness, 

“© Dark, dark, dark, irrecoverably dark, 
Total eclipse, without all hope of day,” 
the gaze of his spirit traversed the 
Whole intellectual world, from the 
most purified of 
down to the most debased—from Mi- 


celestial beings, 


chael and Abciel, to him who, even in 
his fall, seemed scarcely ‘less than 
Archangel ruined.’? But the genuine 
Milton appeals Jess vividly to our im- 
aginations when holding converse with 
Adam and Eve in the quiet Eden of 
this world, than when his genius 
rouses itseli to the combat, amid the 
turbulence of celestial regions, when 
** Forth rushed with whirlwind sound 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel 
undrawn, 
Itself instinct with spirit.” 
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Ir was in the evening of a very beau- 
tiful summer day that two young per- 
sons wandered together by the hanks 
of the river Evan, a few miles above 
its junction with the Clyde. They 
had often met there before, but never 
on any occasion so interesting as the 
present. It was to undergo the pangs 
of a separation, certainly for a long 
period, and not improbably forever. 
The countenances of both lovers (for 
such they were) wore the hue of an 
expressive sorrow, but there was like- 
Wise a deeper meiancholy than even 
such a leave-taking could produce 
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There was something beyond the 
mere pain of parting for a season ; 
something which did not spring solely 
from that sudden occasion, but was 
deeply and sadly rooted in the heart. 
It was plain that they loved, but 
that some evil influence hung over 
their heads, which threatened to 
blight their affections, and place wider 
bars between them than any distance, 
however great. To part with those 
in whom our feelings are centred is 
melancholy, even when the voice of 
hope whispers that we may yet sce 
them under happier circumstances : 
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but when the future is dark and inau- 
spicious, and there is no prospect of 
ever seeing each other face to face, 
human imagination cannot depict a 
state of mind more fearfully withered 
and desolate. 

Such was the case with the two 
lovers : they had met to take what 
they might well consider their final 
farewell. Before they thought of 
parting, the sun had long gone down, 
and the moon lighted up with a flood 
of glory that beautiful strath through 
which the Evan, sheltered with bow- 
ers of overhanging elm and alder, was 
now rippling along. Time had never 
passed so rapidly over them, and the 
three hours they had been together 
seemed but as many minutes. 

*¢ Eliza,” said the young man, “ we 
part, and we may never meet again. 
The broad Atlantic must soon roll be- 
tween us. I have now only one re- 
quest to make, and it is this: Wear 
the ring I present you with for my 
sake. When you look upon it, think 
you are my affianced bride. Oh! 
Elizz, when you look upon it, think on 
me; and if ever the messenger of mis- 
fortune tells you I am no more, wear 
it as the token of one who loved you 
better than life.’ 

«* No, William,” said she, returning 
him the ring, which he had put upon her 
finger, ‘‘ keep that pledge till another 
time. The day may yet come when 
you will be able to bestow it under 
happier auspices—when our counte- 
nances shall shine with smiles instead 
of being darkened by sorrow, and 
when you may call me something else 
than your affianced bride. Keep it 
till my father’s anger is washed away, 
when our bridal may*be solemnized 
with his free consent. Keep it till 
then ; for that happy day shall assur- 
edly arrive, if we are blessed with 
life. Then, William, present the 
token to me and claim my promise. 
As sure as the eye of Eternity is upon 
us, it shall be fulfilled. Beneath the 
rocks that gird this mysterious soli- 
tude—beneath that moon which 
lightens up so beautifuliy the glen of 
Evan—in the presence of whatever 


unseen forms behold us, and hear us, 
I pledge my vow, and it shall be ful- 
filled !”’ 

No limit can be placed on the lan- 
guage of love; and perhaps on the 
present occasion the young couple in- 
dulged init toa degree of extravagance, 
With them, however, it was sincere, 
and came from hearts overflowing 
with the tide of affection. Love is 
the poetry of human life. When it 
springs forth in native purity, it dif- 
fuses itself over the mind like sunshine 
over the face of nature, and clothes 
the most naked and barren thoughts 
with impassioned beauty. It is the 
music of existence, and has its gay 
and its melancholy tones. When it 
comes across the soul, all the other 
faculties thrill under its influence, as 
the rocks and mountains quivered to 
the harp of Orpheus ; and its saddest 
and most subduing spirit had fallen 
on the two lovers when they bade 
each other adieu. One speechless 
embrace, in which their souls seemed 
dissolving into one, and they tore 
themselves asunder. He foliowed her 
with his eyes as she wound her way 
among the trees which led from the 
stream to her father’s house. He 
thought he could hear sobs as froma 
broken heart. He knew they must 
come from her ; and when he reflect- 
ed that they were uttered on his ac- 
count, he thought his spirit would 
have sunk within hit. 

Nor was Elizabeth Melville unwor- 
thy of such affection, for besides be- 
ing one of the prettiest girls in 
the middle ward of Lanarkshire, she 
possessed a swectness of disposition 
which made her universally beloved. 
But it was aot her lot to experience 
the soft blandishment of maternal 
kindness. She lost her mother in 
childhood, and was left to the care of 
her other parent, who, save his affec- 
tion for her, had no redeeming quali- 
ty : he was morose and sullen to an 
incredible degree. He inherited con- 
siderable property, but this cireum- 
stance, which is generally sure to at- 
tract society to the possessor, however 
depraved his character, was unavailing 
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with him. His house stood among 
its little grove of elm, a lonely monu- 
ment of desertion, and he walked 
forth and returned, apparently as wi- 
dowed of friends as he was of his 
consort. So withering was bis glance, 
so repulsive his manner, that no one 
would solicit his acquaintanceship, and 
long before he had passed into the 
vale of years, he found himself in 
some measure a stranger in the world. 
This circumstance, however, far from 
inducing him to shake off his morose- 
ness, only rendered it the more vehe- 
ment: far from inspiring him with the 
love of society, it only made him shun 
it the more. Had he been childless 
and alone, it would perhaps have been 
impossible for any human being to be 
more completely unhappy; but his 
beautiful daughter inhabited the same 
mansion, and amply repaid him for 
every other pleasure which the world 
denied. He was sullen and harsh to 
others, but comparatively gentle to 
her. He was naturally sordid, but to 
his child he became in some measure 
generous, and money, although the 
ruling passion of his soul, was willing- 
ly sacrificed at this fair altar of pater- 
nal idolatry. He had her taught eve- 
ry accomplishment befitting her genius 
and rank in life; among other things 
music, of which he was passionately 
fond—and with this she would com- 
pose him in the winter evenings, as 
David with his harp lulled to calm the 
perturbed spirits of the King of Israel. 

About the fifteenth year of Eliza- 
beth’s age, a change took place, and 
his mansion no longer wore the de- 
serted aspect that had hitherto cha- 
racterised it. ‘The fame of Miss Mel- 
ville’s beauty spread far and wide ; 
and the circumstance of her total re- 
tirement in so lonely a quarter, and 
with so singular a companion, gave 
these reports a kind of romantic inte- 
rest. By degrees his acquaintance 
began to be courted by the young 
gentry around ; his house to be visited 
by those who before had seldom or 
hever crossed its threshold, and even 
those who were little disposed to stoop 
to his caprice, became wonderfully 
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accommodating. The unction of flat- 
tery being skilfully applied, he smooth- 
ed over his ruggedness as muchas his 
unhappy nature would admit, and so 
far got the better of his former man- 
ner, that every one began to think him 
a much better man than he had ever 
appeared to be. His daughter at this 
time was a lovely girl. Notwith- 
standing the seclusion of her life, she 
Was none of the demure sentimental 
damsels so often met with, but a brisk 
rompish creature, full of mirthful en- 
The life she led had a per- 
petal tendency to repress the exube- 
rance of her animal spirits ; but in 
spite of every trammel they were per- 
petually bursting forth, and even 
drawing smiles from the severe coun- 
tenance of her father. When seclu- 
sion could not restrain this delightful 
flow of heart, it is needless to say that 
the freer intercourse with society 
which she now enjoyed operated di- 
rectly in its favor, and rendered it 
more brilliantly fascinating. The 
spirit of happiness seemed to beam in 
her countenance, and two dark brown 
eyes, shining beneath full-arched and 
graceful eyebrows, sparkled with life 
and intelligence. Her brow was open 
and lofty ; her hair, of the deepest 
black, hang in graceful ringlets over 
her temples, and her complexion pos- 
sessed much of the warmth and Italian 
hue which glows in the pictures of 
Titian. She was not tall, but of that 
middle size which, after all, is per- 
haps the most attractive in woman. 
Then her shape, it was proportion it- 
self ; and when she laughed, two rows 
of beautiful pearl were revealed be- 
neath the shelter of lips of the most 
melting and seductive richness. Eve- 
ry one who knew her thought it mi- 
raculous that she should be the child 
of such a father. But though her 
temper was brisk and airy, she had at 
the same time a depth of character 
which no one could imagine her to 
possess, When in any situation which 
called it forth, she exhibited the 
workings of a profound feeling, and 
could throw off the manners of a fan- 
ciful girl to assume those of an intel- 
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ligent woman. None ever wept more 
sincerely at a tale of distress than she ; 
none ever went more frequently to the 
relief of poverty and distress, or had 
their names more affectionately sus- 
tained on the wings of gratitude. In 
the language of our divine Shakspeare, 
** she had an eye for pity, and a hand 
open as day for heaven-born charity.” 

No wonder that her father’s house 
began to be more crowded than usual, 
with such an attraction within it: no 
wonder that his visiters were content- 
ed to humor him, to laugh at his 
witless jokes, and put up with his pe- 
culiarities of temper. His stories 
might be good enough in their way, 
but while his new friends seemed to 
listen to them with all possible defe- 
rence, their eyes were turned another 
way, and their hearts responded to 
other strings. He was surrounded not 
with his own friends, but with the lo- 
vers of his daughter. 

But of all the suitors of Elizabeth, 
there was one alone on whom her af- 
fections became unalterably fixed, and 
this was William Leslie. He was 
indeed a noble character—not that he 
was merely handsome in his appear- 
ance and of elegant manners, but he 
had a frankness, and at the same time 
a modesty of deportment, which 
brightened his other qualifications, and 
constituted him, in the strictest sense 
of the word, a gentleman. He was 
about four years older than Miss Mel- 
ville, and regarded her with a love 
which, to the exelusion of all the 
other competitors, she as fondly re- 
turned. Elizabeth felt all the rap- 
ture of a first affection ; and had the 
disposition of her father been diffe- 
rent, her happiness would have been 
complete. But her lover’s cireum- 
stances, though on the whole easy, 
were far inferior to those of several of 
his rivals. Such an event she knew 
would weigh strongly with Mr. Mel- 
ville, and felt a conviction, that his 
immediate resentment would follow 
any supposed intimacy between her 
and the only man she ever loved. 
This, however, could not root out the 
passion which had taken ground in her 


heart, nor quench the Promethean 
fire which burned there. By a secret 
sympathy she felt that her happiness 
was centred in Leslie—and every ob- 
stacle that was thrown in their way, 
but riveted them more strongly to- 
gether. 

When a woman is deeply in love, 
what will she not do to gain her ob- 
ject? Elizabeth’s heart was natural- 
ly open, and never till now did she 
stoop to anything like disingenuousness. 
She found herself compelled to prac- 
tise a justifiable deception on her fa- 
ther, by treating William with an af- 
fected coldness, and bestowing all her 
smiles upon her wealthier, and conse- 
quently with him, more favored ad- 
mirers. But love cannot be conceal- 
ed. The sigh which stole from her 
bosom—the flush that suffused her 
cheek—the swimming softness of her 
eyes, as they glided almost uncon- 
sciously on William—the confusion 
and eloquent silence which prevailed, 
spoke volumes. By such tokens’ Mr. 
Melville discovered his daughter’s 
feclings ; and bis sullen temper, likea 
voleano which had long been at rest, 
broke forth with redoubled fury. He 
forbade Leslie his house, and threat- 
ened Elizabeth with his perpetual dis- 
pleasure if she ever saw him more. 
The command went like lightning to 
her heart; it was the first time she 
had ever felt calamity. The fabric of 
bliss she had so fondly reared fell in 
an instant to the ground ; her visions 
of happiness floated away like a sum- 
mer cloud, and she found herself over- 
whelmed with unutterable despair. 

This was a sad blow to the fond- 
hearted girl, but perhaps it might have 
been borne, had not another event 
shortly after occurred to complete her 
misfortunes. This was the unavoida- 
ble departare of William for Jainaica, 
to look after his affairs, which had 
been unfortunately impaired in that 
island. While he remained at home, 
hope had not entirely forsaken her. 
She conceived, although she knew not 
upon what grounds, that they might 
yet be brought together; and at any 
rate, enjoyed the satisfaction of think- 
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ing that she still inhabited the same 
country, and was never far aways from 
her lover. But this last event gave 
the finishing stroke to all: her pros- 
pects ; and from that moment when 
they bade adieu on the banks of the 
you her 
wrought up her 
mind to a pitch of unusual firmness at 


Evan, happiness departed 


bosom. She had 


rone throug 
When, 


excite- 





this meetiny, and she h: 
it with ay 
however, the 
ment had 


subsided into its 





parent energy. 
extraordinary 
worn away, and the mind 
usual channel, it be- 
came unable to stistain the slow and 
settled gricf 


The poison of care 


sure workings of the 
which followed. 
was strewed over her spirit, and de- 
stroyed it utterly. Nor was there 
any quarter to which she could fly for 
Hope, the star to which 
no ray 


consolation, 
the wretched ever turn, shed 
upon her. 

When the waters of life are with- 
drawn, the flower soon perishes, and 
the body does not long survive the ra- 
So it was 


broken hea rt. 


with Elizabeth ; she had drained the 


vages of a 


bitter cup of affliction, and its bane- 
The 


bright sparkling of her eyes disap- 


ful influence was soon manifest. 


peared ; they became dim, heavy, and 
anxious. Her complexion faded into 
a pallid hue, and her cheeks became 
wan and sunken. The symmetry of 
her form, and that exquisite propor- 
tion which delighted all eyes, began 
to he lost. 
brisk and airy step which attended all 
} | 


Instead of the firm, yet 


her movements, she trembled at every 

pace, and degenerated into a mere 

shadow of what she bad been. Cough, 

flush, and 

the blanched lin, succeeded in their 
t 


the heavy eye, the hectic 
turns. Ina very short period of time 
the once beautiful Elizabeth Melville 
showed all the appalling signs of a fa- 
tal consumption. 

Her bodily malady was 
all: her father alone knew the cause, 
and felt 
His repentance was too late : destruc- 


tion had done its worst. He longed 
1 


visible to 


remorse for his harshness. 


With intense anxiety for the return of 


He did 


3d series 


Leslie to arrest its progress. 
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at leugth arrive, after an absence of 
twelve months, but his approach 
could not snatch his mistress from the 
erave Which was opening to receive 
her. 

When Elizabeth was warned of this 
event, she fainted away. Then a 
flush rose upon her pale countenance 
like a beat on the valley of death— 
a smile her lips, and her 
heart palpitated with a transient rap- 
For a moment she was happy ; 


crossed 


ture, 
but when she contemplated her ema- 
ciated form—the ravages which illness 
had made there, and the short path 
which lay between her and Eternity, 
her happiness as speedily departed. 
But what were William’s feelings on 
beholding this sad spectacle! In the 
pride of youthful beauty, an angel of 
loveliness he had left her, but he 
found her a shadow disrobed of all 
her charms, save that immortal beau- 
ty inspired by religion and love, over 
which disease has no command. His 
heart was blasted at the sight ; his 
eyes swam with a sudden giddiness. 
He fell insensibly at her feet, and 
dreamed that what he beheld was on- 
ly a vision; but he awoke to find it a 
sad reality. Elizabeth stretched 
forth her hand to him. 

« Do not weep for me, William ; I 
shall leave you only for a season. I 
am going to a country where the 
bride shall not mourn the absence of 
the bridegroom, nor the bridegroom 
the departure of the bride. Farewell, 
dearest, best beloved! Think often 
on Elizabeth Melville when she is 
away. Think how she lived and died 
for you; but mourn her not, for she 
is happy.” 

The unfortunate young man could 
only sob in a burst of agony: he 
seemer more overcome with emotion 
than his dying mistress. He pressed 
her slender hand to his lips, and be- 
dewed it with tears. At last, the ir- 
repressible tide of affection found 
«¢ Eliza,’ said he, 
“you remember the banks of the 
Evan, where you vowed to be mine, 
and where you told me that this ring 
was to be the token which should 


vent in words. 
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make us one. I now claim your pro- 
mise, and before we are separated on 
earth, let it be fulfilled at the hands of 
the man of God.”’ As she looked at 
the ring, her eyes sparkled with unu- 
sual vivacity; but when she remem- 
bered the time, the place, and the oc- 
casion at which it was first offered 
her, she wept bitterly. William 
placed it on her finger, kissed her, and 
said, ‘* You are mine—mine forever.”’ 
But as she turned down her hand, the 
ring fell off; the emaciated finger 
could not fill up its small circle. 
Elizabeth observed this, and shook 
her head: William remarked it also, 
and called to his recollection how 
lovely and full of health she was a 
year before—how frail now and worn 
out, when the ring which then fitted 
well dropped from her finger. 

The friends of both tried to dis- 
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suade them from the melancholy un- 
ion which they contemplated, but 
their minds were made up, and they 
were married by the parish minister. 


It was a sad sight to witness the pale 


consumptive form of Elizabeth robed 


in the bridal garments ; but whoever 
looked on the pensive melancholy of 
that still lovely face, could see an ex- 
pression more than earthly, and a 
spirit of hope and virtue that aspired 
beyond the tomb. An evanescent 
flush came aéross her countenance as 
she joined hands with her lover; it 
She di- 
ed eizht days after the marriage—nor 


was the last she ever wore. 


did William Leslie long survive her ; 
for under a cloud of the deepest 
sorrow, he went out again to the 
West Indies; and fell a victim to 
the yellow fever, three weeks after 
his arrival. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TITS AYRSHIRE LEGATEES,”’ ** ANNALS OF THE 


PARISH, 


Cuarti 


I rorcet now the cause, which, for 
some time after the Blackbirch affair, 
interrupted my (éle-t-fc/es with Mrs. 
Winsom, or, as her handmaid Bably 
called them, our crim. cons. ; but the 
renewal, as I well recollect, took place 
on a Sunday evening. I had been the 
night before at the Opera to hear Ca- 
talani for the first time, who was then 
in all the plenitude of song and beau- 
ty. Having invited Mrs. Winsom to 
make tea for me, after some disquisi- 
tion concerning the performance, she 
began :— 

‘Experience has-taught me that 
the lodging trade, like the generality 
of commercing, is not always of the 
same profitableness. So it came to 
pass in the course of time that my 
apartments were no to be let to the 
progenitors of the AA or the PP; 
that is to say, artists, authors, or ac- 
tors, commonly called painters, poets, 
and players ; and for a good and solid 


Cal 
r 


reason, as I shall make manifest to 
your hearing. 

*¢ Artists, though needing but small 
attendance, and being of a frugal na- 
ture, are yet of such ill-redd-up dis- 
positions, that it is often no in the 
power of soap and water, besom or 
brush, to make a satisfactory restora- 
tion after them, without the help of 
a char-woman—and she costs money. 

‘J once had a short-sighted, pre- 


jinel, pernicketty bodie of a miniatour 


maker, who staid with me only three 
months ; but it took such a length o’ 
time to make a clearance o’ his resi- 


dues, that, besides the positive outlay 
for the white-washer and char- woman, 
I lost, before the rooms were again 
ready, a Glasgow magistrate, with a 
punch: bowl belly, whose very face, to 
any lodving-house, was as the sight of 


a dripping roast—for he was a dining- 
at-home customer. 


‘* As for authors, one of them, for 
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troublesomeness, is equal to two art- 
ists; and | verily think, that, ae- 
cording to the rule of three, if two 
poets be equal to one player, the 
whole nine Muses could not be wors® 
than a single she-play-actor. 

«For making a litter of paper, the 
authors are just tremendous; and 
then they are never ready for their 
meals, for tgew-are -of sthe king that 
live at home®but have eitheg’ a fhe to 
finish, or a sentenge to conclude, at 
the very time the dist®@are going to 
the table. Moreover, they are natu- 
rally crisp in their temper, and cannot 
abide to be told anything in a harry, 
even when the 
and they sit up to the dead hours of 
the night, and often frightening sober 
lodgers from the country with the 
dread of robbers, as they walk about 


case is necessitous ; 


romancing or mumbling their reason- 
Jess rhymes. In short, they are ‘di- 
viduals of a precarious humor, and 
neither profit nor pleasure is to be 
won at their hands. 

“Then the players—Gude! put 
never another of thae things till 
especially of the feminine 
But the vocality are the worst of all. 
About five years since, I was so mis- 
fortunate as to let my first floor to a 
leddy-player, who was reckoned very 
prime at Drury-lane Theter. Never 
was a creature in this world so void 
of understanding ; she had hands and 
fingers too, that niust be allowed, but 
they were as useless as the siclike of 


me, 


gender ! 


a heathen goddess, cut out in a mar- 
ble statue—saving that she could jin- 
Oh! 
such a drawing-room as she did keep! 


gle parley-voos on a piano-forte. 


It was an anarehy and confusion—a 
French revolution compared to the 
shop-board with nine tailors sitting en 
it making clothes for three bridals and 
six burials that are to happen the 
morn’s morning. And she had a 
guinea-pig whittering about her petti- 
coats; a lap-dog would have been 
Christianity compared to such an 
abomination. 

s¢ ¢ Miss Cymbal,’ said I to her one 
day, <I wonder how you can demean 
yourself with such an uncircumcised 
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thing. ® It’s no right of you—It’s a 
beast of prey, Miss Cymbal, and ought 
not to be allowed to live in a land of 
law and gospel.’ 

«© « My beloved Porkettino!’ said 
she, lifting il up—and she kissed it— 
as I ama living woman, she kissed it! 
The pig-faced leddy, from all I have 
heard of her, would never have done 
the like of that.” 
deemed ite advisable to ar- 
rest the Yarrulity of the worthy old 
lady, for by this time I had discover- 
ed, that when once set a-going on any 
topic affording scope for simile or il- 
lustration, she was apt to run a little 
too long, particularly when morals or 
manners were concerned. 

« And what became of Miss Cym- 
bal 2” said I. 

«What became of her! I’m just 
ashamed to tell—It’s enough to sanc- 
tify concubinage as hotier than wed- 
lock! She was married to an auld 
lord that’s fond o’ fiddling, and she 
vallants about the streets in her 
own Carriage, as if she was a natural 


now 


dignitary with a 

« But do 
of wile she makes ?”’ 

« Wife! what could you expect of 
a woman that made a beloved of a 
erumphy! To be sure it was a 
small one, but that did not make the 
fault any less—as I told her. Howe- 
ver, as I was going to tell you, from 
that time I could not look on her with 


4 9 
pedigree, 


you know what sort 


complacency ; and so I resolved 
to see her back to the door on 
the first convenient  opportuni- 


ty. But that did not come to pass 
quite so soon as I had hoped it would 
do, and I was obligated to thole with 
her for more than five weeks, when one 
night, instead of coming home from 
the theter, she whisked awa’, with a 
hey-ceckelorum, to the house of my 
Lord L . I must, however, do 
her justice in one particularity ; next 
morning, when both Babby and me 
were boiling with a resolution to ding 
face if she showed 

Lord’s own gen- 
make an apology, 
most well-bred 





the door in her 
herself at it, my 
tleman came to 
which he did in a 
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manner, presenting me with | mar- 
riage favor, which, besides a very 
large slice of very excellent seed 
cake, and a knot of silver-ribbon, 
consisted of a fifty-pound note to 
clear her bill—I assure you it was one 
of the sappiest settlements I have 
ever had.” 

I was a good deal amused with 
this account a? Miss 


. 
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said to Mrs. Winsom, that, besides 
her general objections to authors, 
she had doubtless met with some 
one of the remarkable among 


vem. 

- I think every 
markable than 
** But if ye’ll allow me, as the tea is 
by this time gvell masket, Vil 


one was more re- 


another,’’ said she— 


pour 


Cymbgl, an v’ youRgt a ia cua 
eA o TY, pa MWVAar ; 
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While we were engaged with our 
tea, some of Mrs. Winsom’s friends 
happened to call, which obliged her 
to retire with them to her own apart- 
ment; and I had no opportunity, for 
several nights, of resuming the con- 
versation. But at last, a favorable 
evening, the weather being very wet, 
came round, and as I had no tempta- 
tion to go abroad, I sent her the cus- 
tomary invitation. 

Thad, during the forenoon, 
visiting the improvements on the 
Bedford estate, at Russell Squat 
and opened the sitting by telling her 
where I was, and what I had seen. 

‘© Ves,” said she, * though London 
is London, and aye likely to he, at 
least for our time, yet being a world 
within itself, it is, to a surety, subject 
to world-like changes. Ye cannot 
well say in what it alters, but after a 
time ye can see where a change has 
taken place, just as I observed to Mrs. 
Carroway, when I went with her for 
the second time to Margate. 

«¢¢ The rocks,’ she observed, ‘ eve- 
rybody of a right frame of mind may 
tell, without a text of Scripture, are 
everlasting, and bear testimony to the 
nothingness of human life.’ But J 
proved to her, though they were, in a 
sense, unchangeable, still they were 
ever changing, showing to her, in di- 
vers places, how things were 
and mouldered away, 


been 


“= ° 
ae | 


worn 
while the gene- 


rality of the cliffs were seemingly still 
the same ; among others, a projectile 
of the works on which her nephew had 
carved our names only two years be- 
fore ; it was quite gone, 
and no more. 


obliterated, 





«* Bat, as I was saying, London be- 
ing of the a perpetual 
world, undergoes alterations in a way 
that, without mak 
is still 


nature of 


ing a visible change, 
a change. It pass 
that, one summer, the winter having 
heen adjourned from June to October, 
Parliament, 
re evacuated for a longer 


came to 


for the convenience of 
my rooms we 


space of time than had ever happened 


before, from the time of Mr. Win- 
som’s departal, insomuch, that I was 
besinnine to dread a total desertion-- 
for the French Revolution was then 


>a drunken man witha 





; and 1] had nightly 

t dethronements, and the 

casting forth of every man of sub- 

stance, so that lodgers should come no 
nore, 

“Well, vou see, there being a 


rent and taxes 
a resolve in my own 


dearth of lodgers, and 
l made 
mind no to be so overly particular 
when the season was over; and thus 
itcame to pass that, one Saturday, a 
most respect ible looking elderly gen- 
tlewoinan came in a coach to the 
door. She had seen the bill on the 
window, and Hiking, 


dreadful, 


as she was pleas- 
ed to say, the appearance of my house, 
she had stopped to inquire, and was 
glad that I responded she could be ac- 
commodated. 

<¢< | il take the first floor,’ said she, 
for all were ‘without taking 
the trouble to look at any of the other 
apartments.’ 


empty, 


‘“T was greatly ta’en in with 
this leddy,, for she was motherly 
in her looks; her dress foretold 
she was a gentlewoman, and her 
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countenance that she was by ordi- 
nary. 

“JT got for her, as ye may believe, 
a comfortable cup of tea, for she had 
come from olf a long journey. 
tasted it, and said it was excellent— 
and indeed it was a fine tea; but I 
could observe, while making it for her, 
that her heart often filled full, and was 
ready to burst, and that the tears shot 
into her eyes from some hidden source 
of sorrow. 

“When she had composed and re- 
freshed herself, she observed that the 
day was far spent, and said, with a 
sore sigh, ‘ It is too late this evening !’ 
She then returned into her bedcham- 
ber, leaving me to wonder what she 
could mean by saying, ‘It is too late 
this evening.’ 

‘Her room was below mine, for I 
slept that night in the second floor to 
keep the bed aired, Wil h ] re ularly 
' 


do when my rooms ere empty ; and ali 


the live-long night I could hear she 
was restless, often moaning to herself, 
as with the anguish of a great agony. 

« By the break of day she was up, 
and gone forth without giving a single 
direction about her bre 
you will allow, was leaving me ina 
» did not return till 
the heel of the evening, 
look well; and yet I could not say 
wherefore, as 


ikfast, v hich, 








perplexity ; and sh 





h did not 


she was plainly a most 


sola sub- 


decent matron, and had siz 
stantiality about her that were, to me, 
as good as securities for her bill. 

« T could discern, however, that she 
had not been abroad gathering honey, 
for, though her countenance was com- 
posed, it was of a constrained compo- 
sure, more of fortitude than calmuess, 
and she was absent of mind, thanking 
me kind!y—more so than need have 
been—for my civility. 

«“T saw she and mar- 
velled what could be the 
she was of a powerful endurance— 


that was evident; and I had not cou- 


was troubled, 


» cause ; but 


rage to inquire into her misery. 

« On the morrow it was with heras 
the yesterday ; she was up, out, and 
gone at a most premature hour ; and I 
Was all day in a consternation con- 


She 


Sndlndy ther 
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cerning three particulars—whence had 


she come, what was her grief, and 


where did she got But conjecture 
gave no satisfaction, 

«* Day after day the same thing was 
as regular a come-to-pass as the rising 
and the setting ef the sun. But when 
she had been my inmate eight days, 


she came not back till very late at 


night—a Saturday night: a fearful 
night that was! Seven lamps in Ca- 
vendish Square were blown out of 


i 
their pl wes on their posts 5 a chim- 
ney-pot in Henrictta Street fractured 
the skull of an aged watchman; and 
in Portland Place arose a yell of fire 
frightful to night 
that mysterious lady, whose name was 


New- 


hear. in such a 


unrevealed, came home from 


gate. ‘The Sessions were over. 
where 
this 


her countenance was a da 


: +i ; 
‘She said to me nothing of 


so often been; but on 
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nder. It was sad, but witha 
sadness in which there was no melan- 
choly ; her eyes were uplift and re- 
lizious, and very pite vis to behold; 
still she appeared serene, but it was 


manifest her heart was w eping— 


weeping blood. I let herin myselfat 
the street door, and lighted 


i} 


sneakin: 
‘ 


her up 
ier look 


' 
—} 


without " 
so that I could 
As I set down the candle on the table 
till I could light her own, | 
strength at last to say, ‘1 fear, ma- 
dam, you have met with re trial 7” 

ss ¢ Yes,’ t it 
over.’ She then requested me to get 


stairs 


. ] 
smnole nie, not speak. 


found 





is now 


said she, «1 
her a glass of wine and a crust of 
bread ; and when I had done so, and 
she had tasted the 
send for Mr. 


wine, she desired 
Hatchment the 

next 
which I did, and he came 


me to 
undertaker, from the street ; 
immedi- 
ately. 

« After they had been a season by 
themselves, I went 


inguire in what I could be serviceable, 


into the room to 
and found her weeping very bitterly. 
Mr. Hatehment had 
ders, and had thea gone away ; Bab- 
by opened the door to him as he went 
out, and she told me he was like a 
man that had seen a consternation. 


received his or- 
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«¢ After the passion of her gtief had 
in some measure abated, she said she 
hoped I would have no objection to 
receive the remains of a relation of 
hers She could say no more, her 
sorrow returned with such violence. 
Judge what I felt ; but I sympathized 
with her, and assured her I would do 
all I could to serve her. 

«The next day being Sabbath, she 
moved not from her room till the 
gloaming, when she sent for a coach, 
and said she would not return before 
daylight. When she did return, there 
Was a great change upon her. Her 
countenance was of a sedate solemni- 
ty, her tears were dried up, and there 
was more of melancholy and less of 
despair about her. 

«©All Monday she was hidden in 
her darkened room above ; and there 
was such a dread—we could not tell 
the eause—on Babby and me, that we 
spoke to one another in whispers, and 





walked about the house on our tiptoes, 
as if the corpse was already come. 


«Soon after dark Mr. Hatchment 





arrived, and the door being opened, he 
said, ‘It is coming,’ and presently a 
hackney-coach stopped at the door, 
and out of it was brought a plain cof- 
fin, and the coach was sent off. 
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«¢ Mr. Hatchment’s men bore the 
coffin into the parlor, and placed it on 
my big table, which was set out on 
purpose ; and shortly after two other 
Snen came with a fine coffin, covered 
with crimson velvet, and adorned with 
gold ornaments, into which the beg- 
garly box of criminality was set and 
screwed upj;—at the same time a 
grand hearse came to the door. 





s As the men were moving the pa- 
geant of mystery to the hearse, 
an old gentleman came in at the open 
door, pushed the grand coffin aside, 
and demanded to see the lady; at 
that moment a shrill scream from her 
told him where she was. He said but 
three words to Mr. Hatchment, and 
hastened up stairs, erying ina wild 
and pathetical voice,—* It is pardona- 
ble in a mother,—but must not be 

Mr. Hatchment burried off the 
hearse with its load ; and 
a few minutes af- 
ter, a footman with a fine carriage 
into which the old 
gentleman handed the lady, and took 


dismal 


in the course of 


came to the door, 


his place beside her, giving me a 
twenty-pound note, which was, Lown, 
But really it was a 
mysterious affair, and Twas more than 
a month before I got the better of it.” 


very handsome. 
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Wretched men 


Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Tov hast been where the rocks of coral 
grow, 
Thou hast fought with eddying waves ; 
Thy cheek ts pale and thy heart beats low, 
Thou searcher of Ocean's caves ! 


Thou hast look’d on the gleaming wealth 
of old, 
Midst wrecks where the brave have 
striven ; 
—The Deep is a strong and a fearful hold, 
But thou its bars hast riven. 


A wild and weary life is thine, 
A wasting toil and lone! 
Though the treasure-grots for thee may 
shine, : 
To all besides unknown. 


A weary life '—but a swifi deeay 
r shall set thee free ; 
Thou art passing fast from the strife away 


Thou wrestler with the sea 


Poon, soo 


In thy dim eve, on thy hollow cheek, 
Well are the death-signs read ; 


—Go! for the pearl in iis cavern seek, 


Ere hope and power be fled! 





And bright in Beauty's coronal 
That glistening gem shall be; 
A star to all in the festive hali— 
But who shall think on thee ? 


None !—as it glezms from the queen-like 
head, 


Not one midst throngs will say, 
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“ A life hath been like a rain-drop shed, 
For that pale, quivering ray.” 


Woe ! for the wealth so dearly bought ! 
—And are not those like thee, 

Who win for earth the gems of thought, 
O wresiler with the sea ? 


Down to the gulphs of the soul they go, 
Where the passion-fountains burn, 
Gathering the jewels far below 
From many a buried urn ; 


Wringing from lava-veins the fire 
That o'er bright words is pour'd ; 
Learning that make the 
lyre 
A spirit in each chord ! 


cle ‘ P sounds, 


But oh! the price of bitter tears 
Paid tor the lonely power, 
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That throws at last, o'er desart-years, 

A darkly-glorious dower ! 
As flower-seeds far by the wild wind 


spre ad, 
So precious thoughts are strew'd ; 
—The soul, whence those high gifts are 
she d, 
May faint in solitude. 


And who will think, when the strain is 
sung 
Till a thousand hearts are stirr'd, 
What life-drops, from the minstrel wrung, 


Have gush'd with every word ? 
None ! none !—his treasures live like thine, 
He strives and dies with thee ; 
—Thou that hast been to the pearl’s dark 
shrine, 


O wrestler with the sea ! 


PROSPERO VOLTERRA—A TALE OF THE SOUTI 


Ir was nearly midnight as Prospero 
Volterra, the only son of a Roman 
noble of that name, slowly returned 
through the Strada Felice to the palace 
of his father. was still 

That 
light, which is 


latitudes, lay 


The evening 
and peaceful in the extreme. 
soft 
unknown in 
slumbering 


and tender moon 
northern ' 
on the majestic ruins scat- 
tered around, veiling yet beautifying 
the mouldering ivy- remains of 


greatness passed away. Everything 





around breathed of soli 





silence, 


of deep repose 
but the 


: : 
and the consciousness 


If a sound did exist, it was 


’ 


passing Ww night-wind 


' 
' » > ' . 
among the leaves, or the gentle mur- 
. ¥ 1 
mur of tie 


which only deepen the very 


distant Tiber—sounds 
silence 
they seem intended to disturb, 
On a mind so pure and uncontami- 
nated by the bligiting 
worldly knowledge and experience as 


young Prosp ro’s, the usual effect of 


scenes and sounds like these is a de- 
licate melancholy, a pensive fulness 
r which the soul, as 


of emotion, during 
if emerging from the body, and = min- 
gling with the spirit of universal ten- 
derness and beauty by which it is sur- 
rounded, becomes fora time totally 
lost to the exercise of selfish or indi- 
vidual feeling. Such had oiten been 


influences of 


their effect on the mind of Prospero, 
who, from his secluded manner of 
life, solitary habits, and warmth of 
imagination, had imbibed a more than 
common sympathy with the external 
beauties of nature. 

On the present occasion, however, 
very effect. A 
ss dread of impending evil took 


different was their 


namel 
the place of all pleasurable sensation. 
A consciousness that misfortune and 
behind and about to 
overtake him, pervaded his under- 
while at the same time he 
felt totally ignorant of what he had 
This state of mind 
is perhaps of all others the most op- 
pressive and insupportable. Evil is 
We are conscious of its 
presence ; but, like the seer of old, 
we cannot “ discern the form there- 
of.’ We yearn in vain to discover 
its nature and extent ; till so horrible 
at length become the suspense and 
terror by which we are oppressed, 
that we would glally purchase, even 
at the price of severe but defined ca- 
lamity, relief from that harrowing 
shadowy apprehension with which we 
cannot grapple, and from which we 
cannot fly. 

Having in vain endeavored to rea- 
son away the feeling which afflicted 


suffering were 


standing, 


to fear or shun. 


before us. 
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Prospe ro 


him, Prospero, as we said, was slow- 





' 
towards h 


ly retracing his steps 


home, imagining that within its 
sacred = precincts he might — per- 
chance be safe from the intrusion 
of these evil thoughts. tie was 


still, however, at some distance from 
the portico, when a slight sudden 
tap upon arrested 
farther progress. On turning round 
he perceived a serving-man, whose 
rich apparel and general appearance 


his shoulder his 


at once bespoke him the follower of 


some wealthy master, 

‘* Signor,” said he, bowing pro- 
foundly, ** I am commanded to inform 
you, that unless you feel too much 
exhausted by your evening’s walk, a 
certain lady wishes much to see you.” 

This is by no 
salutation in the 
and, young as he 


means an unusual 
Rome ; 
Was, Prospero had 
but then 
they were usually made by men poor 
the depraved 
messengers of some needy courtezan, 


streets of 
sometimes received such; 
and meanly dressed, 


That it was none of these unhappy 
beings who now invited him, he was 
at once assured from the appearance 
of the messenver. 

He next suspected that the invita- 
tion might proceed from some cow- 
ardly foe, who took this method of 
luring him to a spot fitted, from its 
solitude, for the purpose of assassina- 
tion. 
ly passed away. 


But that suspicion also instant- 
His previously agi- 
tated state of mind, too, induced him 
to believe that something extraordi- 
nary was about to befall hit; and, 
though his presentiment had been that 
the coming event would be fraueht 
with evil, yet a burning desire to 
know the worst, accompanied by a 
rooted conviction that it was beyond 
his power to avoid its consequences, 
rather increased than diminished the 
desire which he felt to meet this fair 
incognito. He therefore signified to 
the servant his willingness to follow 
him. The latter instantly wheeled 
about, and proceeded at a smart pace, 
followed by Prospero, through several 
of the most unfrequented streets of 
that quarter. At length their walk 


i olterra 


terminated at the gate of an ancient 
dilapidated palazzo, which Prospero 
did not recollect of having ever previ- 
ously seen. The court was clothed 
with verdure, and the nettle and hem- 
lock towered Juxuriautly around the 
walls. Crossing this by a pathway 
somewhat less grassy than the rest of 
the court, they 
cent flight of marble steps, on the 


ascended a magnifi- 

which stood 
vases and statues of surpassing work- 
manship and value, but which seemed 


landing-place of many 


to have undergone their full) share of 
the dilapidation which time or violence 
had inflicted all They 
then passed along a corridor, furnish- 


on around, 
ed with the same costly and seeming- 
ly-despised materials, and at length 
arrived at a half opened door, through 
the aperture of which light streamed 


from the interior, 
‘Enter, Signor,” said his con- 
ductor. 


It was a lofty, magnificent looking 
had been superbly 
furnished ; but the frescos, paintings, 


apartment, and 
and gilding of the reom and of the 
furniture, were now sadly faded, and 
in melancholy keeping with the neglect 
which he had without. 
Prospero perceived, however, that his 


observed 


bodily comforts had not beenaltogether 
unattended to. The faggots blazed 
cheerfully on the hearth, and a_ pro- 
fusion of fruit and wine was ready 
placed the table. He had 


Is however, to notice all 


searceiy 


upon 
time, 
this, when the door of the apartment 
was re-opened, anda lady entered. 
Her figure 
her gestures dignified and graceful; 
but, alas! though time had spared the 
brightness of her eye and the elastici- 
ty of her form, he had not withheld 
his withering influence from her face. 
Her lip had lost that exuberant and 
soul-satisfving fulness which belongs 
to youth alone ; and even the unprac- 
tised eye of Prospero could at once 
discover the artificial nature of that 
rosy brilliancy which glowed upon 
her thin and sunken cheeks. 

If Prospero felt disappointment at 
the appearance of the lady, she, on 


was tall and majestic ; 
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Prespero 


her part, testified more than dislike at 
his. She no sooner saw him, than, 
screamed aloud, 
both her 


anxious to shut 


starting back, she 


and covering her eyes with 
hands, seemed as if 
out some hateful and appalling vision. 
silent 


cted re- 


Prospero stood for a moment 
and confused at this 
JImimediats ly 
himself, however, he was about to ex- 


UneND 
| 
ception, recollecting 
plain the reason of his visit, but was 
spec lily interruy ted by asecond won- 
der. 
From a door which cor ‘ated 
vith an inner apartment there came 


' . : 
forth another female—a_ you 


beautiful maiden—who, though more 
than girl, had not as yet assumed the 
garb of womanhood. It was evident 
appearance of her 


had not been 


from the negligent 
dress, that her presence 


expected at the interview, and the 


embroidery which she still held in her 
hand, and the fear which was visible 
in her terrified inquiring look, showed 
that it was the wild shrick of her el 


der companion alone which had ocea- 


sioned her prese nt entrance. 
: Violant 


“Tt is nothin , my love, 


said the lady as she saw her approach 
‘“amere mistake. I sent Stephano 
for old Nicolo the lawyer, and the 
stupid blunderer has brought this 
young Signor in his place.” 

Prospero knew t] was false 
Lawyers were not sent for to ladies’ 
mansions at midnight; and besides, 
Stephano was a fellow « much mot 
discernment than to be capable ol 
mistaking a young and handsome « 
valier for an old time-stricken haw. 
But whether true or false, wast ¥ to 
him of no moment. His eye w i 
veted, and every feeling engi ! 
by the fair, timid-looking girl who 
now stood before htm Her simple 
and unstudied garb formed a striking 
contrast to the superb and gorse 
trappings of her companion; and th 
gaze, irat ht with = s1 t wond 
which she directed ito him, wl 1 


pointed out by 
less opposed to the look of aversion 
with which he had been regarded by 
the latter. 
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her companion, was no 
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It was of course impossible for him 
to dispute the account of the matter 
which had been given by the lady, and 
he therefore apologized for his intru- 
sion, congratulated himself most gal- 
lanily on the happy mistake which had 
iatroduced him to the acquaintance of 
ladies soevery way delightful, and final- 
ly concluded by entreating them that 
they would convince him of their entire 
iveness, by allowing him to enjoy 
their society ;—announcing himself at 
» as the only son of the 

io Volterra, A dark shadow, 
as lic imagined, passed across the brow 
of the elder lady, as he repeated the 
name of his father, but this, if indeed 
it ever existed, died instantly away. 
She very politely granted his request, 
nforming him that she herself was the 
‘ountess de Musoeco, the widow of 
a Venetian nobleman, and that her 
companion, Violante, was an orphan 
lady placed under her protection,— 
Strange to say, Prospero felt happy 
when he understood that Violante was 
not the daughter of the Countess, of 
Whom, though he could assign no rea- 
son for it, he felt distrustful and 
alraid, 

He now departed, but not until he 
had again received permission to re- 
peat his visit. It is perhaps unne- 
' y that of this permission 
he asailed himself to its utmost ex- 
tent. Ilis visits grew gradually more 
and more frequent, until at length 

regular as sunrise. 
With their frequency their duration 
also imperceptibly increased ; _ till 
at last, whateser might be the hour 
of his arrival (and that was common- 
ly as early a one as the laws of eti- 
quette would permit) Prospero never 
leit the dwelling of the Countess till 
the nicht had far advanced. 
Darins this period, the conduct of 
t lady was perfectly inexplicable. 
it was esident that she felt for hima 


he sume tim 





~ 


cessary tos 


1 | ” 
they became as 





rooted antipathy, which even all her 
ri id not enable her entirely to 
‘ ' She shunned his conversa- 
ti 1 even his presence. He ne- 


ver approached her, but in a moment 


she found some frivolous excuse for 
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changing her seat. She never an- 
swered him but in a hurried and sub- 
dued tone; and Prospero had more 
than once observed that, being as she 
thought unseen, she regarded him with 
looks of the most rooted hatred. The 
society, however, of the fair Violante 
was too captivating, and soon became 
too necessary to his very existence, to 
permit his resenting this conduct of 
her guardian towards himas he would 
otherwise have done. He did not 
even dare to notice it, fearful lest any 
dispute with her might result in his 
dismissal from their society. 

Vhat rendered the conduct of the 
Countess still more mysterious was, 
that while through dislike she shunned 
the company of the youth herself, she 
was evidently anxious that Violante 
should regard him with feelings of a 
very different nature. Every obstacle 
was removed that might prevent their 
free and uninterrupted communings, 
everything done which could tend to 
ripen the friendship, which the young 
ones already felt for each other, 
into warm and mutual love, 

And it did so ripen. Day by day, 
as imperceptibiy, but as surely as the 
Tose ripens info beanty under the in- 
fluence of sun and shower, their pure 
and uncontaminated teelings expaaded 
into warm, generous, uncalculating and 
self-devoted affection. Never did 
Prospero return, even afier the short 
absence of a night, but he discovered 
an increase of loveliness—a more 
perfect development of passion in 
her, whom he now regarded as the one 
sole thing that earth possessed worthy 
of his affection. In short, he loved— 
was loved, and there wanted but the 
possession of the object whom he 
loved, to render him, as he imagined, 
perfectly happy. Nor was this long 
denied him. 

One evening, while he sate alone 
with Violante, breathing out and lis- 
tening to those sweet overflowings of 
passion, which, like the wild wailings 
of the AZolian harp, no art can pro- 
duce, nor convey their effect to such 
as have not felt the influence of their 
magic sounds, he painted, with all the 





vividness and beauty of youthful pas- 
sionate hope, the felicity with which 
their mutual affection was to color 
their future days. She mournfully in- 
terrupted him, by reminding him of 
the exalted rank which he held in so- 
ciety ; of the right which his father 
had to be consulted as to the object 
of his choice, and of her own destitute 
and ienoble condition. 

“Think you, Prospero, that your 
father, the Prince Volterra, will ever 
consent to see a nameless girl like me 
installed in the apartments of that 
proud palace which have often been 
decorated for the daughters of royal- 
ty? No, no! I have often told you 
that I know not my parents, that I 
never knew them. I am solely de- 
pendent on the bounty of one, who, 
if she knows the secret, has solemnly 
sworn only to communicate it to me 
when [I shall be married. How 
would the prince your father feel 1— 
how even you, if when this discovery 
is made | recognize in some low-born 
peasant, or needy artizan, my long 
lost parent? How would your heart 
revolt, how would your affections 
Wither, when you saw me—your wile 


—the leudy of the Prince Volterra— 
honoring with respect, obedience, and 
Jove, individuals so humble as those I 


have supposed! And yet such feel- 
inus IT undoubtedly shall entertain to- 
wards them, be they the lowest and 
most destitule paupers that now exist 
in Italy.’ 


ur: ‘ 
we iolante, 


replied Prospero, 
‘¢ with me these adventitious circum- 
stances weigh nothing. I will be 
equaily ready with you to respect 
your parents, however low their rank, 
when you shall have discovered them. 
He has not seen and known you as I 
have; he is not aware of those re- 
deeming excellences which you pos- 
sess, as if to compensate the want of 
rank and fortune. He will not there- 
fore be so easily won to consent. 
And yet, even him I do not de- 
spair of reconciling to our union. I 
will introduce you to him—allow him 
by his own observation todiscover the 
hidden beauties of your heart and 
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mind ; and then, on some auspicious 
day, when his love and admiration 
have been thoroughly excited, will 
gently divulge the truth. Aided by 
you, I am certain of prevailing.” 

At this moment the rustling of silk 
attracted the attention of Prospero, 
and, hastily turning round, be per- 
ceived the Countess. She was stead- 
fastly regarding Violante and himself ; 
and there shone in her eye that same 
strange mixture of delight and hatred, 
which, on former occasions, had so 
much offended and alarmed him. As 
on these, however, it instantly disap- 
peared on recognition. 
ed with a Lland, gracious smile, and 
addressed them : 

“J have heard, my children, your 
mutual declarations of affection. — I 
know that ye love each other dearly. 
Possessing these feelings, why should 
you not be united? Why defer a 
week, a day, to render your happiness 
complete, and independent of the con- 
tingencies of time or chance? And, 
indeed, it must be so. To-morrow I 
leave Rome for a distant land, and 
Violante must either be left under the 
protection of a husband, or must fol- 
I cannot leave her, save un- 


She advane- 


low me. 
der the care of one who loves her as 
well as I do.”’ 

** Dearest lady,’’ exclaimed Pros- 
pero, delighted to meet with an aux- 
iliary where he had most feared to 
find a foe, ‘* persuade dear Violante 
to be mine to-night, and you will earn 
my eternal thanks. I cannot, must 
not lose her.”’ 

‘Procure you but a priest,’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ and this very night shall 
make her yours.” 

Prospero instantly started up, and, 
reading in the suffused eyes of Vio- 
lante no very insuperable objections to 
this completion of his happiness, left 
the apartment, promising to return 
with the friar-in the evening. 

It is natural that in a situation like 
that of Prospero’s, a man should re- 
flect, but not that his reflections 
should be sad ones. So it was, how- 
ever, now, with that ill-starred youth. 
Gloomy presentiments seemed to flit 
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before him, and when his memory ex- 
ercised itself, it was only in recalling 
scenes of sadness. To dispel these im- 
aginings, he began to think over every 
circumstance that had occurred since 
his first strangely formed acquaint- 
ance with Violante. ‘That the Count- 
ess hated him he thoroughly believed 
—and why ? He had never seen her 
before that night. Yet on that ocea- 
sion her hatred had been even more 
fully manifested than on any following 
one. No matter—she did hate him. 
Was she then gratifying this hatred 
by marrying him to Violante? Im- 
possible! She had not concealed 
from him that she was poor and of 
plebeian birth. She did not then in- 
tend—as she might easily have done 
—to deceive him into the marriage. 
But how could she injure but by de- 
ceiving him’? In short, the affair 
was inexplicable, and he resolved to 
think no farther of it. This, however, 
was more easily resolved on than ac- 
complished. The imaginings of im- 
pending evil still haunted him, and 
though he could in no manner define 
the nature or extent of the calamity, 
still it was from the Countess that 
every fancied misery seemed to flow. 

In this mood he arrived at the 
palace of his father. 

«“My Lord Prospero,” said the 
Majordomo, ‘bis Highness the 
Prince has inquired for you.” 

«* How is he, Ruperto ?” 

«« Much worse, I fear, my Lord.” 

The youth immediately proceeded 
to the apartment of the Prince. On 
entering it he found his father extend- 
ed on a couch, and his sunken eyes 
and pale hollow-looking features too 
truly verified the fears of his servant. 
As Prospero approached the couch, 
the Prince observed him. Stretching 
out his withered and clammy hand to- 
wards him, and afterwards raising 
himself with difficulty from his recum- 
bent position, he signified his wish 
that Prospero should sit down. He 
obeyed. 

** Prospero,’’ said he, “ the period 
which I have long allotted for commu- 
nicating to you the sad story which 
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you are now about to hear, has at 
length arrived. I did not wish that 
you should know it long before my 
death, for when you have heard its 
details, I must of necessity become to 
you an object of aversion and of ha- 
tred. I was earnestly desirous that I 
should not depart to my fearful reek- 
oning without revealing it to you, for 
I am hopeful that its recital may save 
you from sufferings like those with 
which you behold me now afflicted.” 

This tremendous exordium bound 
up all the faculties of the youth in as- 
tonishment, and he sate in silence 
awailing the elucidation of the myste- 
ry. His father, wiping away the per- 
spiration which the agitation of bis 
feelings had now produced upon his 
pallid forehead, thus proceede« 

s¢ When at your years, Prospero, I 
was fond of the chase, and delishted 
to spend whole days in pursuit of 
game. The city, with all its gay and 
splendid pageantry, had no charms for 
me. It was in the lonely gle: 
lent forest that Ienjoyed lite, imevia- 
ing that I found there a more pure 
and vital existence than can be met 
with in the confined and dusty town. 
One day, while shooting in the woods 
near Abruzzo, I discovered that by 
some chance or other the bag which 
contained my stock of provisions for 
the day had fallen from my shoulders. 
This accident of course ol lized me to 
seek for food in some one or other of 
the cottages which lie scattered in 
that neighborhood, and I accordingly 
went up to the first I happened to ar- 


oust on 
WhlidG Sti- 





rive at. It wasa lovely spot! But 
that matters not. Its beauty has de- 
parted! I entered. Tis’ inmates 


were two females—mother and daugh- 
ter, as I afterwards knew. They 
were both beautiful—the mother in all 
that ripeness and exuberance of 
charms which indicate that woman is 
about to fade; the daughter in that 
yet unmatured but daily increasing 
loveliness which is the promise rather 
than the perfection, the bud rather 
than the flower, of female beauty. 
They immediately supplied my little 
wants with the most cheerful and 
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gratified alacrity, and the remunera- 
tion which I proffered in return was 
declined with looks of sorrowful up- 
braiding. Fatally for herself, poor 
maiden, the beauty of Zerlina—for so 
was she named—had attracted my at- 
I resolved to revisit the cot- 
tage, and the pretext of vepaying 
their hospitality by a trifling pre- 
sent afforded me a plausible ocea- 


tention. 


sion. My visits by degrees became 


.more frequent. In order to obviate 


the alarming apprehensions which her 


mother mieht have felt, had = she 
known that her daughter was visited 


by a nobleman, I concealed my name 
and rank, and announced myself as 
of the neighbori 


forester to on ne pro- 





prietors. Under this diszuise, too, I 
more easily elicited from the kind, 
! 


pure-hearied girl the endearing mani- 





festations of that affection which she 
Day by 
day her passion increased, until, in an 


evil hour, subdued by my solicitations, 


now bevan to feel for me. 


and solemn promises to become her 
husband, she vielded to the ardor of 


my entreaties, Hl-fated, unsuspicious, 
| 





ted Zerlina! Let no man 
say, ‘Ish ill be the same to-day, to- 
morrow, and forever. The passion 
which now inflames my heart shall still 
burn brightly there, and shall only die 
with the core which it inhabits.’ It 
I know 
will feel so. I felt 
But, Prospero, you 
may as sagely predict, when the sky 
is clear, that no cloud will ever 
shroud it, or when the ocean is calm, 
that no storm shall ever destroy its 
glassy smoothness, as say that man, 
fickle, false-hearted man, can long be 
true to the intensity of passion ! 

«* For months, however, no abate- 
ment took place in my fondness for 
Zerlina ; while, as to her, every kind 
look we gave each other, and every 
endearing word we uttered, seemed as 
it were added to the passion which 
she felt for me. 

«But at leneth I experienced a 
falling off of feeling. Her glance was 
still as warm, her accents. still as 
kind; but mine grew cold and care- 


is vain, false, impossible, 
many will say so 


so—I swore so! 
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less. It was by the silent sorrow of 


her eye alone I observed she noticed 
and lamented this, 
gave vent to one murmur or com- 
plaint. Even this, however, made me 
feel uneasy. | knew | was not re- 
turning her affection as I ought. But 
who can sway his heart?) = My visits 
became gradually less frequent. Still 
she complained not. 


for her lips never 


I was still wel- 
comed with the same, nay, with in- 
creased delight; and it was only at 
my departure that the starting tear be- 
trayed the despond 
ed at her heart. This grief—endurin 
silent, and 
length so intolerable 
drew myself enti 

* About this tine vour grandfather, 
anxious for the conti ! 
mily, poaposed that I should 


eney which deepen- 


reproachtul—became at 


fo me taati 








was accordingly introduced to your poor 
mother, 
we were united. 
event to Zerlina in a letter, in which 
disclosed to her my name a 


Prospx ro 3 and 


I communicate 


accompanied th h I there 


took of her with a purse of gold, and 


i 


- farewell wh 


promised an annual repetition of my 
gift. 

“Some months afterwards I was 
haunted with an unappeasable curiosi- 
ty to know how the pvor girl had 
borne my foul desertion; and after 
struegling for some time with 
feeling, determined to gratify it. 
suming, therefore, my accoutrements 
I again wandered through the woods 
of Abruzzo, 
tainly ashamed, to draw near the cot- 
tage. Atleneth, by a circuitor 
I gained a thicket, which, as 
commanded a near view of Z 
dwelling, 
unseen, perceive how things went on. 
God! what a sight now met 
I peered through the 
branches! Pale—wanly p: 
in form, and now so feeble that she 
could not even sit without support—I 
saw my poor Zerlina, 
additional vestments, 


almost afraid, and cer- 





and where [ might myself, 





Wrapped up in 
seated at the 
cottage door. 
mother, Cavatina, in Whose dark eye I 


could discern, 








Beside her sate her 


even at that distance, 
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the glow of mingled rage and sorrow. 
Not so the poor gitl; grief, unmiti- 
gated grief, alone shone in ber 
| 


Ineck eye. Gccasionally she cast 


a wistful, half hopeful, gaze towards 
the path by which I was accustomed 
to approach the cottage, but soon 


turned away again, as if in bitter con- 
viction, while the slow sorrowful 
shake of her head and dropping tear, 
Which manifested this feeling, almost 
drove me nag. A thousand times 


sfrom my 





concealment and imploring ber for- 
iseness 5 but as often did the cruel 
thought that it was now too late to 
and that to 
intrude myself upon ber was but to 


hak her any rep ration, 


jnilict another injury, prevent me. 

Yay alter day | sought mv hiding 
pl] ce, but alas ! every uceessive visit 
only enal in more distinct! to 
trace toe | | eravion watch tast- 
¢ ' chi dit » was mal on her 
lovely featur > She was. still con- 

ted to t cott door, but the 
‘ i 1 Ol i Vis s i hecame 
less and less, and at leneth 
they ¢ rely ceased. I watehed one 
whol in vain to her issu 
: ‘ 


She came not. The following was 


spent in the same manner, and with 
the same suecess. Tcould, alas! too 
well account for her absence. Death 
was about to seize his prey, and I was 


the murderer of her whom I had a 
times sworn to love and pro 
Damning th : 
said J, «suffer her 
without imploring her for- 


civeness? It may be that the sight 


tect forever 
‘And shall J,’ 
to expire 


of me, eruel and unworthy as I have 





been, will vet afford her pleasure ; and 


shall I de ny her that? No! Thouch 
ted by her reproachful 
nant than the pang 
I will see her!’ 

An opportunity of accomplishing 


the agony inilic 
eve were mor » poi 
ol Pcie ra itself, 
this resolution was immediately afford- 
ed me. I observed her mother leay- 
ing the cottage, and concluded by the 
basket whic 
that her errand was to bring provisions 


I had 


entertained a dread of Cavati- 


h she earried on her arm 





from the neighboring village. 
always 
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na. The glance of her dark, lustrous 
eye bespoke strong passion and the 
most unalterable determination of pur- 
pose. She was devotedly attached to 
her daughter, and would with justice 
consider me as her destroyer. 1 had 
therefore much to fear from the ven- 
geance of this woman. Such, Pros- 
pero, were my fears then. Alas! they 
have been a thousandfold surpassed by 
the reality of the many miseries which 
she has inflicted on me !—But, to my 
story. 

‘*When Cavatina was no longer 
visible, I slowly approached the cot- 
tage door, and after listening fora few 
moments, concluded, from the perfect 
silence which existed, that Zerlina 
was alone. I lifted the latch gently, 
and entering, saw, as I anticipated, 
that she was in bed. She heard me 
entering, and breathed out with dif- 
ficulty, 

‘«©¢T am glad you are returned so 
soon, mother. I feel much worse— 
Iam dying—come to me.’ 

“T drew near. Just then, lifting 
up her eyes, she saw and knew me, 

«© « Stephano,’ she said, in extreme 
agitation, ‘is it indeed you!’ 

se <Tt is,’ said I, ¢Zerlina. IT am 
come to entreat your forgiveness for 
the cruel wrong which I have done, 
though I scarcely know how toask it.’ 

*¢« Cruel man,’ she replied ; < yet, 
oh! still dearly loved, look on me. 
I am dying—dying for you; and 
think you a woman can die for him 
she cannot forgive? No, no! I 
pardon, I love, I bless you. I have 
seen you again, and shall now die 
contented. But beware—oh ! beware 
my mother. She has sworn your 
destruction, and I fear me will keep 
her vow. She appears poor, but can 
command wealth, and powerful 
friends.’ 

«© Even while she spoke I observ- 
ed her voice becoming inarticulate. 
What more she said I know not, 
though I could occasionally distin- 
guish the expression ‘love’—‘ mo- 
ther’—‘ remember’—‘ grave’—and a 
few other unconnected words. Her 
voice soon entirely failed, but she 
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still continued to gaze on me with 
looks expressive of deep affection 
and regret. IL embraced her as she 
lay. A smile played over her wan 
and wasted features at this token of 
kindness, which doubtless recalled 
to her mind tie pleasant days of 
our mutual affection.—She endeavor- 
ed to return my embrace, but was 
utterly unable—I fell her arms re- 
Jaxing their bold.—I gazed upon her 
face—her eyes were closed. I lis- 
tened for her breath—there came no 
murder was completed, 
She was dead! 

“What were the emotions of that 
bitter moment, thou, my Prospero, I 
trust, will never kuow.—ZJ feel that 


that place of punishment to which 


sound—the 


I am fast hastening can contain no 
pang equal in poignancy to the mad- 
dening remorse which then burned 
up my heart. 

“1 tore myself from her side, 
unable for one other moment to look 
on the unhappy victim of my false- 
hood. As I left the cottage, I per- 


ceived Cavatina 


approaching at a 
! dared not meet her, and 
yet could not pass her. Determin- 
ed, however, to avoid a meeting, I 
slunk behind the cottage. She ap- 
proached and entered. I could 
now have walked away, 
had not an irresistible curiosity to 
observe in what manner the death of 
her daughter would affect her, detain- 
ed me. A piercing shriek, which 
rung through all the place, soon in- 
formed me that she had discovered the 
melancholy truth. I drew near the 
window, and thrusting my head through 
the clustering leaves of a vine, which 
half excluded the light, I looked into 
the interior of the apartment. She 
was kneeling over the dead body ; and 
though her eye was tearless, yet the 


distance, 


easily 


supreme agony of sorrow was visibly 
traced on her cheek and brow. Sud- 
denly, however, this feeling gave way 
to one no less powerful. She cut off 
a ringlet of her daughter’s dark, inky 
locks, and, severing it in two, put one 
half into her bosom. The other half 
she threw into the fire, and continued 
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to gaze on it until it was utterly con- 
sumed, with looks of utter and impla- 
cable hatred. When this was done 
she again knelt down, and in a firm, 
impassioned voice, exclaimed— 

« ¢ As that lock can never be again 
united to the lovely head on which it 
grew, so may I never meet thee in 
the world to come ; as that hair was 
consumed by this earthly flame, so 
may wy soul be eternally consuming 
in that fire which shall burn unquench- 
ably,—if I do not fearfully avenge up- 
on thy murderer all thy wrongs, my 
daughter !’ 

«| could hear no more. The in- 
tensity of the woman’s imprecation, 
the look, the withering look with which 
she uttered it, and my knowledge of 
her determined and implacable reso- 
lution, almost maddened me, and I 
rushed from the spot, I scarcely can 
tell you how. 

«* My dread of Cavatina lasted for 
some time. I never went out of my 
palace without being well armed, and 
numerously attended, I eyed with 
suspicion every stranger that) ap- 
proached me, and even confined my- 
self entirely lo food prepared by your 
mother’s own hands. Vain precau- 
tions ! it was not by the simple inflic- 
tion of a violent death that the demon 
of vengeance—which, by all the saints, 
I believe to be incarnate in that wo- 
man—could be appeased. 

“ No attempt was, however, made 
upon me, and [at length dismissed my 
fears. IT even musiered sufficient re- 
solution to reconnoitre at a distance 
the cottage of Zerlina. It was unin- 
habited and shut up. Upon inquiring 
of the neighhoring peasants, 1 was in- 
formed that the funeral of Zerlina had 
been attended by numbers of strange 
banditti-looking personages, and that 
80 soon as it was over her mother had 
left the them. 


Whither she had retired, no one knew. 


place along with 


« You, my son, were born shortly 
after the death of Zerlina, and about 
a year afterwards your mother blessed 
me with a daughter. At this pe- 
riod the long series of my miseries 
commenced. My e 


palace on th 
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Tiber, which, with the intention of 
residing there in future, I had stored 
with all the treasures of painting, 
gems, and statuary, which had been 
collected by our family for many gen- 
erations, was one night surrounded by 
They attacked my 
servants, slew such as made resist- 
They 


then plundered the place of everything 


an armed band. 
ance, and secured the rest. 


possessing any value in their estima- 
tion > and having collected in one heap 
my inestimable paintings, set fire to 
them. The contlagration was speedi- 
ly veneral, as they had intended ; nor 
did they leave the palace till the flame, 
having seized on every part of the 
building, precluded all hope of saving 
it. Then the leader of the band, ap- 
proaching my majordomo, whispered 
in his ear, * Tell the Prince Volterra 
that Cavatina has commenced her 
work of vengeance !’ 

«« A few months after your sister’s 
birth, I met at one of our cassinos a 
Spanish gentleman, then lately arrived 
As he was a stranger, and 
seemed highly pleased with my socie- 


. >» 
in Rome. 


ty, IT naturally showed him some at- 
tentions, till at length our intimacy 
increased so much that he became al- 
That 
which tended still more to increase 
the closeness of our friendship was 
the evident pleasure which my wife 
But this 
soon gave way to less pleasurable sen- 


most an inmate of my house. 





expericaced inhis company. 


sations, when, as I thought, I per- 
ceived the secret and mutual signs ofa 
Though re- 
served also to all other men beyond 
the generality of our countrywomen, 
the Spaniard was 
Jeal- 
ousy now seized possession of me ; 
but the secret observation which this 
feeling prompted, only more and more 
convinced me that the Spaniard had 
succeeded in seducing the affections 
of my wife. Even had I entertained 
a doubt upon the subject it would 
soon have passed away, for the valet 
of the paramour, under the influence 
of a bribe, without hesitation confess- 
ed the intrigue to me. Stung with 


clandestine intercourse. 


her reception of 


uniformly familiar and kind, 
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rage, I instanily proceeded to the 
chamber of my wife. Before I open- 
ed the door, the voice of some one 
talking 
‘What if your busband should know 1 
said a voice, which [ at once recog- 
* He ne- 


‘and if he 


sel . . . 
with her made me pause. 


nisedl to be the Spantard’s, 
ver will,’ said my wile: 


should’——Rage prevented me from 
rest, | 


the apartment and beheld her seated 


listening to the rushed into 


’ 


ona couch, close to the very object of 


my Vengeance, One of his hands re- 
upon her shoulder— 


in the other he held a 


posed care le ssly 
tnihiatare, 
which I concluded he had just taken 
Without uttering a 
single word, I drewmy sword and ran 


from her neck. 


towards the couch. 


started up, and 


They instantly 


drawing his sword when I made a 
! 


desperate plunge athim. My unhap- 

py wife sprang forward to save him, 

and my unlucky and accursed hand 
She tell at 

my fect, and silently expired, 

“7 gazed for a moment on her 


stabbed ber to the heart. 


lifeless corpse, stupid with astonish- 


ment, till, recollecting the cause of 


this unhappy act, I turned to wreak 


my venzeance on the base seducer. 
God of heaven! what ai sicht now 
met my gaze! Phe doublet \ 


opened—the 





hair and the 

led 
Spaniard was a woman—that woman 
Cavatina. No tell, no 
pencil paint the look, the withe 
look of delighted hatred 


s - 
she now glared upon me. 





moustache = remy: preten 


tongue may 





with which 

With one 
hand she held a pistol directed to 
breast; the 
bleeding body of my murdered wife. 
All the horrid truth now fiashed upon 
me. I 
flung myself upon the 
her. 
Cavatina addressed me: 

«© ¢ So far, Carlo Volterra, the debt 

repaid. 
< my pure-hearted 





other por 





1 
ade 


and 
floor beside 
While I lay groaning in agony, 


tore my hatr, violently 


of vengeance is She for 


whom you | 


forsoo 
child —she who, if not the cause, was 
at least the occasion of thy cruel per- 
fidy, is now no more, She died by 
thine own hand—died in the persua- 


he was in the act of 


Volterra, 


sion that you believed her false—and to 
a heart so dotingly fond of you as hers 
was, the anguish of that thought ex- 


ceeded even that of the blow that 
slew her. But the balance of re- 
venge yet weighs heavily against 


and doubt not to find me a most 

What more she 
The poignancy of 
was relieved by insensi- 


thee, 
rigorous creditor.’ 
said, I know not. 

my feelings 
bility, and when [ awoke again to suf- 


ferit Cavatina was gone, All was 
silent. No one beside me—none 
but my murdered wife. 
My calamities were not yet 
pleted The same day that 





house your infant 
sister disappeared. No one could di- 
vine $y what means she had been 
—no one but I, who knew 
too wellthe robber. It was a farther 
account of that debt of 
vengeance which I owed her,—another 
step towards the completion of that 
dreadful oath sworn on = Zerlina’s 
death-day. 


favatina left my 


carried off 


payment to 


Fourteen long spent in 


pain and misery, have elapsed since I 


years, 





saw Cavatina last. She still, howe- 
ver, hovers about me. I feel an unac- 
co ile consciousness that she still 
e. and will yet perform the vow 
which she has sworn. Your mother 


and sister have, it is true, perished by 





her vengeance ; but I, though feeble, 
am still alive, and you are as yet in- 
nocent and happy. Oh! my son, re- 
main so. Let the dreadful tale which 
I have at length unfolded warn thee 
from crimes which have in me 
been visited with those remorseful 


pangs by which I have been so long 
afflicted, and which at last have 
brought me to the verge of an un- 
timely grave.” 

The feelings of Prospero were ma- 
ny and conflicting during the recital 
Anger for the 
untimely death of his mother, and 
vrief for the miserable remorse and 
sufferings of his father, were strange- 
ly blended with a vague fear w hich he 
could not help entertaining of the ma- 
chinations of Cavatina. Being un- 
willing, however, to wound the feel- 


of his father’s story. 
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Pros 


ings of his parent, he made no re- 
mark on what he but leav- 





id heard 
jag the room in silence, issued from 
the palace. 


Long he wandered up 
and down ruminating | 


on the melancho- 
ly events which had ju t been detailed 


to him. A passing priest roused him 


from his reverie 5; remindiny him, at 
the same time, that love and! ’ 
awailed him at the dwéliing of the 
Countess, The pris i, pe 

the applic ation of Lhe universal s 

was easily prevailed on to cont \ 
him there. ‘Phe sacred riies w 
performed, and Prospero soon t 
al! the s ‘yows Of his fatl , and iits 


fears of Cavatina, in the arms ef his 
lovely and loving Violante 

On the morning alter t nuptials, 
solemnized in so joy 3 and ominous 
amanner, amonk arrived at the porti- 
co of the Palazzo di Volt 
Wrapped closely up in his hood and 
cloak, it 


cover even a ¢limpse of his counte- 


was 
nance. ile demanded to be adinitted 
to the presence of the Prince, to 
whom, as he asserted, he was the 
bearer ol i 


Haportat 


informed that, from t of 

Prince’s healih, i i i “ i 
he demanded could not be ted, he 
displayed, in his sna ; l, a 


| 
golden chain of many links, at the end 


of which hung a medallion of the 
same metal, 

‘ Go,” said he, delivering it to the 
majordomo, * and tell Carlo Vol 
that he who took this hauble trom the 
fair nee k of his d part ly Wishes 
to see him. ‘Tell him—hbut—no,”’ he 


muttered in a 
that T will tell him hiys 
The astonished doi 


silence the commands of this 
Visiter. Ife found the Prince, as 


more subdued 
vestic obeved in 
usual, stretched upon his couch, and 


fancied the change wiich between 


night and morning 


served on the countenance of his master 
had this morning been even vreater 


than usual. Tle paid no attention to 


the entrance of his atte: i nor did 
even the first 
54 ATHENEUM, 


communication of the 
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stranger’s message seem to affect him ; 
bat when it was repeated, and above 
all when the golden token which had 
been sent first met his eye, a strange 
and fearful alieration took place in his 
He started from the 
sofa, and paced about the apartment 


appearance, 


I 
hurri iv, and even with vigor. His 
eye w bright with feeling—the tone 
uwhich he ordered the instant ad- 


‘ 


mission of the stranger, though al- 


mi ri With passion, was 
| | healthful, and il seemed as if 


he had at once thrown off, as bya 
SE , 


i, the lassitude and debility which 
d him. 


Hud dor rs Oppresse¢ 
in a few moments the monk appear- 


ed. Iie was still muffled up; ad- 
vanced slowly but steadfastly into the 
middle of the apartment ; and ere the 
acitated and wondering Prince could 
demand who and what he was, ren- 
dered all inquiry at once unnecessary, 
by dropping his shoulders the 
shrouding cloak, and exhibiting to the 
unhappy Prinee the well remembered 
features of his mortal foe—of Cavati- 


from 


na! Avuin that dark lustrous eye, 
beaming with malignant joy, with dia- 
bolical delight, was bent upon him ; 
and that so fixedly, and so sternly, 


that for a time he stood silently sub- 
dued by it, unable to demand what 
ture of the evil, which, 

irsed presence, he knew 
had befallen him. 

At length he burst out—** Cruel de- 
stroyer of my worldly peace, of my 
eternal happiness, what seek you 
I am come,” said Cavatina, in a 
tone of self-reproaching sorrow, “ I 
» repair the evils with which 
I have afflicted you—to fill with de- 
light the bosom which my too severe 
vengeance has long torn with anguish 
and remorse—to restore that which I 
took away.’’ 

‘What! my child, my daughter ? 
will you—can you indeed restore to 
ine the living image of my murdered 
aneel? Shall 1 truly see her—hear 
her—! less her hefore I die ?”’ 

«‘ Carlo Volterra,’ said Cavatina, 


am come te 
’ 
hi 
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‘¢ you shall see that daughter this ve- 
ry day, this very hour if you will. 
She is now in Rome.” 

The agitated, believing, yet doul:t- 
ing father, gazed upon her as she ut- 
tered these words with deep intensity 


J? 
anxious to discover in the eye of the 
speaker something which might 


strengthen his belief in what she said. 
That she, the destroyer of his peace, 
his sworn and self-devoted foe, should 
now become the harbinger of joy, the 
restorer of his happiness, was a 
thought which run so counter to the 
whole current of his feelings, that he 
could not comprehend it ; and the joy 
which her communication caused him, 
therefore, was not unmixed with fear 
that her kindness was a mask, assum- 
ed only to make the features of the 
evil which she concealed under it 
more hideous and appalling when dis- 
covered. 

Repressing, however, any manifes- 
tation of this doubt, he instantly sig- 
nified to Cavatina his willingness, his 
eagerness to follow her, and be grati- 
fied by the sight of this long-lost 
and long-lamented 
-arriage was now ordered ; and while 


daughter. His 
it was getting ready by his astonished 
servants, he never ceased to interro- 
gate her as to the present appearance, 
looks, form, and accomplishments of 
his child. ‘To all these questions rea- 
dy and favorable answers were made 
by Cavatina ; but to all such as re- 
garded her past-life, or to the cause of 
her being so long withheld from him, 
no reply was given, except that he 
would soon learn from her own lips 
the history of her past existence. 
With this the Prince was forced to be 
content. 

The coach was now ready, and ina 
few moments Carlo Volterra, for the 
first time for many years, was driven 

{ 


through the streets of Rome. After 
passing through many strects, with 


which the silent mutations of time 
and his own long confinement had 
made him unacquainted, his carri 
was stopped by the directions of Cava- 
tina at the gateway of a half dilapi- 
dated palace. <‘‘ Here the lady re- 






Volterra. 


sides,’’ said she, entering the court, 


through which she was followed by 
the Prince, who, strong in hope and 
paternal affection, seemed to have for- 
cotten and disease, 
They ascended the flight of stairs, 
at the landing-place of which Cavati- 
na paused to listen, till being, as it 


his weakness 


seem “dd, assu 





d by some low sweet 
wWhisperings which proceeded from a 
chamber on the left, 
lently to the door, and motioned him 
Ile did so, and beheld Vi- 


olante and youns Prospero! 


she pointed  si- 
to enter. 


They were sitting at the window, 
closely and ‘ 





5 affectionately together, 
bashful pndency mantling on her face, 


while in his eyes beamed ardent and 


gratified affection. Both started at 
the opening of the door, and the 
cheek of Prospero grew pale as he 


recognised his father in the entrant, 
and he instantly exclaimed, ‘ We 
have been betrayed.” 

Heedless of this exclamation, re- 
gardless of all but the beauteous ob- 
ject who now stood wondering before 
him, and in whom he at once recog- 


nised his danehter, the Prince cried 


out, ly child! my child! thou 
breathi model of thy murdered mo- 
ther, come to thy father’s arms, and let 


me cons 


ince myself that it is in truth 


no Vision—no in coinage of a heat- 
ed brain that i fore me.”’ 
father !7’ wondering cirl, 
throwing herself into the arms of Pros- 
pero ycould not refrain from re- 
pe tin iC apy Hat yn im te ined as- 
t shinent. 
‘Ah! Prospero, 1 boy! have 





overing and 
this lone lost ange! ?”’ 
> 


you been he fore me in disc 
we lcomin 
said “ of 
talking ? 


yours—no 


« Father Prospero, 
This is no 


sister of 


what are you 
daughter of 
mine, but an unknown and _friendless 
orphan, who yesterday became my 
wife, and is indeed in that capacity 
your daughter !”’ 

The too dreadful truth now flashed 
on the unhappy man. Yet still with 
all the tenacity of despair he clung to 
disbelief ; till turning round, he be- 
held the destroyer of bis happiness, 








| 
| 
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Tie Fi 


the relentless machinator of this une- 
qualed misery. 
fect personification of exulting grati- 
fied revenge. Its triumph beamed 
from her dark eye and flushed upon 
her cheek. Her left hand was firmly 
pressed upon her heart as if to keep 


She stood, the per- 





down the too tumultuous swellings of 
delight which reveled there ; while 
her right was extended Yo point out 
to him the unhappy objects of her 
vengeance. 

It was enough. The cup of bitter- 
ness overilowed. Misery, such as no 
human aid could remove or even alle- 
viate, and which no created energy 
could endure, at length had overtaken 
him. He cast one wild despairing 
look upon his children, and then sunk 
lifeless on the floor, with his face to- 





wards the ground. 


Prospero and his sister-wife sprung 


amennsin 


forward to assist him; but all mortal 

aid was now too late. The dy ing man 

opened his eyes but for a moment ; 
, 


; met the hend-like gaze whit 
stroyer still continued to fix on him, 





: be } 
ib ibs GC- 


and then, as if anxious at any price 
to purchase release from a sight so 
withering as dhut, closed them again 
$ forever. 
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His unhappy children bent, wee - 
ing, over his body, as yet almost ig- 
norant of the misery which awaited 
them. If so, they were soon recalled 
to a keen and perfect sense of it, by 
the harsh voice of Cavatina. 

«Weep not for the dead, ye curs- 
ed offspring of Volterra! Weep for 
your own cureless and lasting misery. 
And now my vengeance is at length 
complete. Sire and son, mother and 
daughter, all in whom flows the trai- 
tor’s blood, on whom his hopes were 
founded or his affection reposed—all 
have drained the cup of misery to its 
I have fulfilled my vow. Zer- 
lina, thy wrongs are fearfully reveng- 
19> 


ed. I shall now die and join thee! 
¥ * 


* * 


dregs. 


Sad was the parting between these 
young and innocent hearted ones, who 
had thus been rendered objects of 
horror to each other, by crimes in 
which they had no share. He sought 
and found at the siece of Ostend that 
death which could alone release him 
from his dreadful and incommunicable 
sufferings; and she, after pining 
through a few miserable years in the 
Convent of St. Ursula, at length found 
refuge in her early grave. 





THE FIRST GRAY TWAIR. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 


: . - 
Tne matron at her mirror, with h 


Sits ¢azing on her lovely fiace—ay 


r hand upon her brow, 


lovely even now : 


‘ 
| Why doth she lean upon her hand with sucha look of care ? 


+1) hy steals that tear a 


Time from her form hath ta’en av 
whi hath dignitied the beauty of her fiee ; 
igle in the dance where maidens gaily trip, 


Hlis toneh of then 
Yet she might m 








ac eeceient eect: 


So bright is still her hazel eye, so 


k ?—-She sees her first gray hair. 


v but little of its grace ; 


eautiful her lip. 


he faded form is often mark’d hy sorrow more than years ; 
he wrinkle on the cheek nity be the course of secret tears 3 
he mournful lip may muri ofa love it ne'er confest, 

nd the dimness of the eye betray a heart that cannot rest. 


But She hath been a happy wife ;—the lover of her youth 


May proudly claim the simile that 


sense of slight—of loneliness—h 





pays the trial of his truth ; 


th never banish’d sleep; 


Her Jife hath been a cloudless one ;—then, wherefore doth she weep ? 


' She look’d upon her raven locks 


Ol! not of nights when they were dec 


;—what thoughts did they recall ? 


kd for banquet or for ball ;— 


They brought back thoughis of early youth, e’er she had learnt to che¢ k, 
With artificial wreaths, the curls that sported o’er her neck. 
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She seem'd to feel her mother’s hand pass lightly throngh her hair, 


And draw it from her brow, to les 


ve a kiss of kindness there ; 


She seem’d to view her father’s smile, and feel the playful touch 
That sometimes feign'd to steal away the curls she prized so much 


And now she sees her first grav hair! oh. deem it not a crime 


Por her to weep—when she behiolds the first foot-mark of Time ! 
She knows that, one by one, those 


And steal youth, beauty, stren 


Tis not the tear of vanity for beauty on th 





Vet though the blossom may wot » 
Tt cannot but remember with a 





away, 


veh to bud 


' 
mute momentos will increase, 


till life itself shall cease 


‘wat 





som again, 


chug of regret, 


The Spring forever gone—the Sununer sun so nearly set 


Ah, Lady ! heed the 


monitor 


Assume the matron’s tolded veil. resi¢ 


dene i 
iwhier s 


Go !—bind it on thy da 
"T were well would all learn wisd 


m who behold grd 


irrer tells thee truth, 
ih of youth: 


! moe? 
as fair; 


4 hair 








1) of hones 


’ 








MANUFACTORIE 


[Sir Richard Phillips, in Part If. of hi 
Personal Tour, recently published, gives 


the following account of the evleh 1 
Sheffield manufactories.] 


Tue staple manufactures of Shefield 
embrace the metallic 
varieties. 
sharp instru: 

razors, saws, and edve-tools of various 
kinds, and to these may he added, files 
and plated goods to 2 vreat extent, 
besides stove-grates | t 
exquisite beauty. It is altogether 
performed by hand ; therefore the | 
rication may always be rendered cor- 
respondent with the demand, and may 
be arrested when the desiand ceases. 
This confers a definite adsantave on 
the manufactory, not enjoyed by other 
trades which operate in the lar re way 
The result is mediocrity of wealth, 
and little ruinous speculation, At 
the same time, the sanguine expecta- 
tions of manufacturers often lead them 
to overstock themselves, and as the 
demand has been, so they expect it 
always to be. 

Sheffield employs about 15,000 per- 
sons in its various branches, and of 
these full one-third are engaged on 
knives and forks, pocket-knives, ra- 
zors, and scissors. ‘The rest are en- 
gaged in the plated trades, in saws 
files, and some fancy trades. The 
following is an exact enumeration of 


arts in al 





“- ; 
The chief 


{ 


it 


articles are 





3, as knives, 

















S IN SHE! 


FIELD 


the h 


partments two or three years since :— 


ts employed in the various de- 





On table-knives. 2... .) .) . «62,240 
On ne-kut 2.190 
On i 478 
(3+ ar ras. S06 
On files . . ae « » » See 
(i — ry ee 400 
Oy: : abies Dil 
On fin ee 4x0 
ty) eu 130 
i pl { trade, nearly 2,000 
About 10.549 
Lesides t e who are employed in 
Britannia-metal ware, smelting, opti- 
cal instruments, grinding, polishing, 
&« ( full 5,600 more. 
Ther full 1,700 forges engag- 
ed in th branches of the 
trad course as many fires, 
oxygen to make their heat, and 
n ing the undecomposed carbon in 
active volumes of steam and smoke. 
‘The place is usually deseribed as 
smoky, but I thought it less so than 
the central parts of (London The 


inanufactures, for the most part, are 
carried on in an unostenlatious way, 
in small scattered shops, and no where 
| bustle of a single 
Compared with 
them She:field is a seat of elegant arts ; 
nevertheless, compared with the cotton 
and silk trades, it must be regarded 
as dirty and smoky. 

The steel and plated manufactures 





sat iron wo 


al 
str 
pa 
his 
val 


art 









ade ane 
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require much taste, and in some cases 
make a great display. Hence 
were exhibitions of elegant products, 


there 


not exceeded in the Palais R ry Ww, or 
any other place abroad, and superior 
to any of the cutlers’ 
don. All that the 

ware and silver plate can produce, is, 


hor 
Shops 
i 


lustre of steel 





in Sheffield, exhibited ingsplen 
rangement, in the warerooms of some 
of the principal manufacturers, In 
particular Messrs. J. 
Sons, cutlers to his Majes 
in a magnifi 

plied elegant 


most ingenious manufactory. 


eS eae 

AOaGLCTS and 
ty, display 
: eis” 


1 ial aH 
ent saioon, all tue multi- 





products of their own 

As proofs of their p 
facturing, Messrs. | 
their show-rooms, the most extraordi- 
nary products of highly 


ie 


nufacture which are 
world. 
ing :— 

1. An arrancement in a Maltese 
cross 


Among them are the 


about Is inches high, and 10 





inches broad, which devel pes ],821 
blades and different instruments ; wor- 
thy of a royal cabinet, but in the best 
situation in the place which px ced 
it. 

2. Aknife which unfolds 200 blad 
for various purposes, mateliless in 


workmanship, and a wondertul display 
of ingenuity. Its 


counterpar was 


presented to the Kin and that in 
possession of Messrs. Rodeers, is of- 


fered at 200 guineas, and is worthy 


of some imperial cabinet. 


3. Aknife containing 75 blades, not 
a mere curiosity, but a pac! of in- 


struments of real utility 
pass of a knift 
high, and 
valued at 50 euiness 

4. A miniature knife, enfolding 75 
articles, which weigh but 
quisitely wrought, 
guineas. 

5. A common 
dozen of scissors, periect init 
made of polished steel. 


kept as 


quill, containing 24 


rin, and 
wy 


ai ss a 
These are trophies Of skill, 


in the periect e secution of which, the 
manufacturer considers that he dis- 
plays his power of producing any use- 
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ful articles of which the Sheffield ma- 


nufacture consists, Mr. Rodgers 


onducted me through his 





vious Work -saoy ind I discovered 
that, the perfection of the Sheffield 
hi ure arises from the judicious 
dist ym of Jabor, f saw knives, ra- 
por &e. &e., produced in a few mi- 
nutes 1 the ri tnatertal I saw 


dinner knives made from the steel bar 
hammering it 
the 


ie, har- 


and all the process of 
into form, welding the tang of 
Sal rata 
COoOUnE IL In Wa- 
coshonivini 
carvonizing 


ity ana laci- 





Phe number of hands through which 
a common table-knife passes in its 


known 
steel 


1h worthy of being 
to all wha use th in. The bar 
is heated in the forge by dhe maker, 
and he and the sfriver reduce itina 
-ofa knife. 
mand welds 
the 


to form tang 


of tl wh into the han- 
dle. Ali this is done with the sim- 


A few 
in connexion 


pl t iools and contrivance 


- “os a 
With some trifiing moulas 


and mea 


s s cued to the aavil, perfect, 
in two or three minutes, the blade and 
its tanz or shank, Two men, the ma- 
ker and striker, produce about nine 
| in-an hour, o1 n dozen and 

a i I d \ 
bis rot 1 blade thus produced 
then passes through the hands of the 
Who files the blade into form by 


hard steel. It 


tneans of a pattern in 





then goes to the hafters to be hafted 
in ivory, horn, &e. as may be requir- 
ed; it next proceeds to the finisher, 
to Raid for examination, and 
is then packed for sale or exportation. 
n this progression every table-knife, 
pocket-knite, or pen-knife, passes step 


s than sixteen 


, 
the 


by step throneh no | 
nds, involving, in language of 


Mir. Rodgers, at least 144 separate 


nship in the produe- 





tion Ol asin Knile, Lhe prices 
vary from 2s. 6d. per dozen knives 
and forks, to £10 
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In the manufacture of a razor, it 
proceeds through a dozen hands ; but 
it is afterwards submitted to a process 


of grinding, by which the concavity is 
perfected, and the fine ede produced. 
They are made from Is. per dozen, to 
20s. per razor, in which last the han- 
dle is valued at IGs. Gd. 

Scissors, in like manner, are made 
by hand, and every pair passes through 
sixteen or seventeen hands, including 
fifty or sixty operations, before they 
are ready for sale. Common scissors 
are cast, and when riveted are sold as 
low as 4s. 6d. per gross ! Small pock- 
et knives, too, are cast, both in blades 
and handles, and sold at 6s. per gross, 
or a halfpenny each! These low arti- 
cles are expo.teid in vast quantities in 
casks to all parts of the world, 

Snuffers and trays are aiso articles 
of extensive production, and the latter 
are ornamented with landscapes, eteh- 
ed by a Sheffield artist, on a resinous 
varnish, and finished by being dipped 
in diluted nitric acid for a few seconds 
or minutes. 

Messrs. Rodgers also introduced me 
to an extensive range of workshops lor 
the manufacture of plated and silver 
ware, in which are produced the most 
superb breakfast and dinner services, 
The method of making the silver plate 
here and at Birmingham merits special 
notice, because the ancient method was 
by dissolving mercury in nitrous acid, 
dipping the copper, and depending on 
the affinity of the metals, by which a 
very slight article was produced. But 
at Sheffield and Birmingham, all plate 
is now produced by rolling ingots of 
copper and silver together. About the 
eighth of an inch in thickness of silver 
is united by heat to an inch of co; 
in ingots about the size of a brick. It 
is then flattened by steel rollers worked 
by an eighty horse power. The creat- 





er malleability of the silver occasions 
it to spread equally with the copper 
into a sheet of any required thickness, 
according to the nature of the article 
for which it is wanted, 
pieces of plated metal, the eighth of 
an inch thick, rolled by hand into ten 
times their surface, the silver spread- 


T saw some 


ing equally ; and I was told that the 
plating would be perfect if the rolling 
had reduced it to the thinness of silver 
paper! ‘This mode of plating secures 
to modern plate a durability not pos- 
sessed by any plate silvered by immer- 
sion. Henee plated goods are now 
sought all over the world, and, if fairly 
used, are nearly as durable as silver 
itself. Of this material, dinner and 
dessert services have been manulae- 
tured from 50 to 300 euineas, and 
breakfast sets from 10 to 200 guineas, 
as sold on the spot. 

Sheflield is noted for the manufac- 
ture of superior files ; and many anec- 
dotes are told of the artifices which 
have been made use of to agerandize 
or to repudiate the celebrity of the 
marks of some well-known makers. 

In Sheflicld generally the workmen 
get from 20s, to 24s. per week. Dry 


ertaders t 2, and some £5 or Li, 
and these high wages are paid as an 
equivalent for the shortness of life. 
Viany women are employed as_ filers, 
burnishers, polishers, finishers, &e. ; 
and they get from Gs. to 12s. per week. 

Very cu is manufactured 





] saw in his ware- 





1 ; 

house all those elegant patterns of pen- 
knives which, in the best shops of Lon- 
don, Bath, &c. excite so much admira- 
tion. is lobster knives, with four or 
more blades, on slit springs, with pearl 
and tortoiseshell handles, are the most 
perfect productions of British manu- 
facture. His pen-knives with rounded 
or beveled backs, to turn in the quill 


und shave the point, are simple and 








improvements. Tle‘showed 
me plain pocket-knives so highly fin- 
ished, that the first cost is 38s.; yet 
so deceptive is cutlery, that I might 
have preferred others which I saw at 
only 7s. or Ss. It is the same in re- 
gard to the scissors of Champion and 
Son,—articles at two or three guineas 
did not appear to my uninstructed eye 
worth more than others at a few shil- 
lings ; yet ia all these high priced arti- 
cles, nearly the whole cost is in work- 
manship, and there are bat few work- 
men who can produce them. At the 
same time Mr. Crawshaw deals in pen- 
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knives at 5s. per dozen, and Mr. Chain- 
pion in scissors at 2s. or 3s. per dozen. 

The novelties and curiosities in this 
Way are extremely numerous, and the 
makers and inventers are as modest and 
communicative as they are original and 
ingenious. Thus a knife an inch lone, 


weighing 8 pennyweights G grains, 
containing seventy odd blades and in- 


struments, cost £30 in making : scis- 


sors the eighth of an inch lone, twen- 
ty-five of which weigh but a erain, sold 
at 3s. per pair: a knife, mounted in 
gold and pearl, contai blad 





is valued at £30: pocket-knives with 
twenty-six parts are sold at six gui- 
neas : the very best two blades mount- 
ed with pearl and gold, made by Craw- 
shaw, are in Common sale at two gui- 
neas in Sheflield. Messrs. Champion 
are esteemed the best makers of scis- 
sors ; and ladies’ working scissors, in 
general commerce, are finished and 


mounted as high as five or ten e 





The best pocket-knives are 


Crawshaw, and fetch, in) mounting 





from two to five guineas. tle is also 
the general maker of what are called 
the best t vo mia !inay here 
add, that Mu Champion :make 
a le set of t it l forks 
fae ir market pu ol lay va | 
be 100 s 
Phe I ' | 1 ee ‘ I 
Crawshaw | ‘ ! ! ia 
the constru i i st 
i at i i 
by ast ! it ’ t 
1 their ) 
thre wh oi tl | ! 
those of I] | i To 


haps the cor 
made in ail 
Mah, and, 
tontshing 

One ol 
its Grinding 


the vrind 





very spacin buildings divided into 





small rooms, and provided the whole 
With steam enzines. The rooms are 


then let out by the month to master 


grinders; and at properly adjusted 
grindstones in each room I saw every 


variety of grinding, sharpening, and 


The finest work is polish- 





polishing. 
ed by hand, and in this slavery I saw 
the delicate hands of the superior sex 
solely employed. The payment is 
trifling; but IT was told that the hand 
of woman is the softest, most pliable, 
and most accommodating tool that has 
vel been discovered fo conferring the 
finest polish on the refractory sub- 
stance of steel. Can we wonder at 


its effect 


ne the ruggedness 





im softer 
of the other sex ? and how hard must 
he the heart of that man which does 
not yield to an influence which sub- 
dues even the hardness of steel. 

The manufacture of spectacles, te- 
lescopes, microscopes, &e. is carried 
on to a great SheMeld. 
Above five gross per day are ground 
of convex and concave glasses in one 
shop. Ci 
the radii of curvature of proposed 
| fixed in rows on a frame, 
ed with water and emery. 


extent in 


neave basins cast in iron of 


lenses, are 
and rub 
A concentric convex basin is then co- 
vered with round pieces of plate glass 
fixed with pute ho: and the convex sur- 


face, with its glass pieces, is then 
turned and wabbled in the concave ba- 


In this manner 
from six to twelve dozen glasses are 


sin by steam power, 


round at once by one basin working 


in the other on an eccentric axle 


hich the inner basin while it 

i Of cour in time, i. e. 
i { hour the classes are 

) led, that the outside of one 

] tly fits the other, and the 


lenses between are of the true curva- 
: j then knocked off the 
niteh ; turned and worked on the other 
side, on the second day ; cleaned with 
rounded or clipt with 
and fitted in spectacle 
In Mr. Cutt’s fac- 
tory I saw twenty-six of these basins 


S} irit of tar, 
blunt scissors, 
frames or tubes. 
for spectacles, and about eighteen for 
telescopes and microscopes; several 
being at work. 











CHILDHOOD 


* Oh Life ! how pleasant is thy morning !’—ROGERs. 


Cuitpren are but little people, yet 


they form a very important part of so 


ciety, expend much of our capital, 
employ a great p ruion OL GUY popula 
tion in their service, and occupy bait 


the literati of our day in fal 





their instruction and amusement, They 
cause more trouble and anxiety than 
the national debt : the loveliest of wo- 
men ia her maturily of charms breaks 
not so many slumbers, nor occasior 

so many sighs, as she did in her cra- 
die ; and the handsomest of men, with 


or i > Siro : nil Stultz ° 
g i iltz 
full grown musta nd Stultz for 





his tailor, must no r himself that 
he is half so much adinired as he was 


When in petticoats. Without any re- 





ference to their being our future 
men, philosophers, and maxistra 


Miniature diser children form, in 





their present state of pigmy existence, 


a : : 
a most influcnutial class of beings; and 


the arrival of a mewlings infant who 








can si cely Open its eves, and only 
opens its mouth, like an uniledged bird, 
for food, will effect the most e 
dinary alteratioa ina whole household ; 
substitute affection for coldness, duty 
for dissipation, cheerful ior vravi- 
ty, bustle for lorimaity 5 unite ] 

hich time hi i divi | : ii i- 





ings which the world 
teach women of fashion to criticise 
pap, and grave mctaphysicians to 
crawl upon all four 


9CiUsSLueSS IS SOG sae ue most 


besetting and most prejudicial of the 
faulis of mankind, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of caring earnesily for ano- 
ther appears to effect a rapid and fa- 
vorable improvement of character. 
That other, indeed, is more than half 
ourselves ; pride, instinct, and custom, 
unite to enforce its claims, but still it 
is not the identical ego about which 


too many of us are so exclusively in- 








ly 
uaamiable who is not a little improved 


terested ; and he must be incorr 


by becoming a father. Some there 
are, however, who know not how to 


ssings with which 


appreciate the bl 
Providence has filled their quiver; who 
receive wilh coldness a son’s greeting 


or a daughter’s kiss; who have princi- 





y to feed, and 
clothe, and educate their children, to 
labor for their support and provision, 
aflection which 
turas duly into delight; who are sur- 


rounded with blossoms, but know not 


i ail of extract their exquisite 
Ss eis Hflow different is the effect of 


true parental love, where nature, duty, 
habit, and fecling, combine to consti- 
tute an affection the purest, the deep- 


est, and the strongest, the most en- 


during, the least exacting, of any of 


h the human heart is capable ! 





Phe selfish bachelor may shudder when 


he thinks of the consequences of a fa- 





wily ; he may picture to himself litter- 
ed: and injured furniture, ima- 

ne the noise and contusion, the ex- 
pense and the cares, from which he is 
luckily free,—hug himself in his soli- 
tude 1 pity | unfortunate neigh- 
bor, who has half-a-dozen squalling 
hildren to torment and impoverish 
him. The unfortunate neighbor, how- 
‘ oe is the compliment with in- 
Lerest is over the loneliness of the 
weal iclor, and can never see, 
wit! ines of reeret, rooms where 


no str plaything tells of the occa- 
sional sence ola child, gardens 


foot-mark reminds him 





of his treasures at home. He has lis- 
tened to his heart, and learned from it 
a precious secret; he knows how to 
convert noise into harmony, expense 
itification, and trouble into 
amusement; and he reaps, in one day’s 
intercourse with his family, a harvest 


into self-2 





of love and enjoyment rich enough to 
repay years of toil and care. He lis- 
tens eagerly on his threshold for the 
boisterous greeting he is sure to re- 
ceive, feels refreshed by the mere pat- 
tering sound of the darlings’ feet as 
they hurry to receive his kiss, and 








ea a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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cures by a noisy game at romps the 
Weariness and which he 
gained in his intercourse with men, 
But it is not only to their parents 
and near connexions that children are 
interesting and delightful; they are 
general favorites, and their caresses 
are slighted by none but the strange, 
the affected, or the morose. I have, 
indeed, heard a fine lady declare that 
she preferred a puppy or a kitten to a 
child,—and I wondered she had not 


sense enough to conceal her want of 


headach 


and I know another 
fair siinpleton who considers it beneath 
her to notice those from whom no in- 


womanly feeling ; 


tellectual improvement can be derived, 
forgetting that we have hearts to culti- 
vate as well as heads: but these are 
extraordinary exceptions to general 
rules, as uncommon and disgusting as 
a beard on a lady’s chin, or a pipe in 
her mouth. Even men may conde- 
scend to sport with children without 
fear of contempt; and for those who 
like to shelter 
thority, and cannot venture to be wise 


themselves under au- 


and happy their own way, we have 
plenty of splendid examples, ancient 
and modern, living and dead, to ad- 
duce, which may sanction a love for 
these pigmy playthings. 
have romped with thém; orators told 


Statesmen 


them stories ; 


conquerors submitted to 
their blows ; judges, divines, and phi- 
losophers, listened to their prattle and 
joined in their sports. 

Spoiled children are, however, ex- 
cepted from this partiality ; every one 
joins in visiting the faults of others 
upon their heads, and hating these un- 
fortunate victims of their parents’ folly. 
They must be bribed to good beha- 
vior, like many of their elders; they 
h, and 
spoiling what they do not understand ; 
like numbers of the patrons of litera- 


insist upon fingering your wate 


ture and the arts, they will sometimes 
cry for the-moon as absurdly as Alex- 
ander for more worlds, and when they 
are anzry they have as little mercy for 
cups and saucers as Bonaparte for 
Cobentzel’s china vase. They are as 
unreasonable, impatient, selfish, ex- 
acting, and whimsical, as grown-up 
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men and women, and only want the 
varnish of politeness and mask of hy- 
pocrisy to complete the likeness ; in 
short, they display to all their ac- 
quaintance those faults of character 
which their wiser elders show only to 
their family and dependents. 

Another description of children, de- 
servedly unpopular, is the over-edu- 
cated and super-excellent, who de- 
spise dolls and drums, read only for 
instruction, have no wish for a holiday, 
no fancy fora fairy tale. They are 
the representatives of the old-fashion- 
ed, extinet class, who used to blunder 
through Norval’s speech or Satan’s 
address to the Sun, but far more per- 
severingly tiresome, more unintermit- 
tingly dull than their predecessors, 
The latter excited your compassion by 
bearing the manner of victims, and 
when their task was over, were ready 
for a ride upon your foot, a noisy 
game at play, or a story about an 
ogress ; but the modern class appear 
to have a natural taste for pedantry 
and precision ; their wisdom never in- 
dulges in a nap, at least before com- 
pany ; they have learned the Pesta- 
lozzi_ system, and weary you with 
questions ; they require you to prove 
everything you assert, and are always 
on the watch to detect you in a verbal 
inaccuracy, or a slight mistake in a 
date. Indeed, it is nota little annoy- 
ing, when you are whiling away the 
time before dinner in that irritable 
state which precedes an Englishman’s 
afternoon meal, tired perhaps by busi- 
ness or study, and wishing for a few 
minutes’ relaxation preparatory to the 
important tasks of repletion and di- 
cestion, to find your attempts at play- 
fulness and trifling baffled in all di- 
rections. Turning from the gentle- 
men, to avoid the Funds or the Cath- 
olic Question, free trade or the ba- 
lance of power ; driven from your re- 
fuze among the ladies by phrenology, 
or the lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion, you fly to a group of children, 
in hopes of a game at play, or an in- 
terchange of nonsense, and find your- 
self beset by critics and examiners, 
required to attend to Lindley Mur- 
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ray’s rules, to brush up your geogra- 
phieal and chronological knowledge ; 
and, instead of a demand upon your 
imagination for a story, er your foot 
for a ride, you are called upon to 
give an account of the Copernican 
system or the Peloponnesian war. 
But notwithstanding the infinite 
pains taken to spoil Nature’s lovely 
works, there is a principle of resist- 
ance in the goddess which allows of 
only partial success, and numbers of 
sweet children exist to delight, and 
soothe, and divert us, when we are 
wearied or fretted by grown-up peo- 
ple, and to justify all that has been 
said or written of the charms of child- 
hood. Perhaps only women, their 
natural nurses and faithful protect- 
resses, can thoroughly appreciate the 
attractions of the first few months of 
human existence :—the recumbent po- 
sition, the fragile limbs, the lethargic 
tastes, and ungrateful indifference to 
notice of a very young infant, render it 
uninteresting to most gentlemen, except 
its father, and he is generally atraid to 
touch it, for fear of breaking its neck. 
But evenin this state, mothers, crand- 
mothers, aunts, and nurses, assure you 
that strong indications of sense and 
genius may be discerned in the little 
animal; and I hase known a clatter 
of surprise and joy excited through a 
whole family, matter afforded for 
twenty long letters, and innumerable 
animated conversations, by some 
marvellous demonstration of intellect 
in a creature in long-clothes, who 
cannot hold its head straight. But 
however this may be,—for it is dan- 
gerous to pronounce judgment in a 
case I have not investigated, and in 
which all womankind would be my 
opponents,—as soon as the baby has 
acquired firmness and liveliness, as 
soon as it smiles ata familiar face and 
stares at a strange one, as soon as it 
employs its hands and eyes in con- 
stant expeditions of discovery, and 
crows and leaps from the excess of 
animal contentment, it becomes an 
object of indefinable and powerful in- 
terest, to which all the sympathies of 
our nature attach us, an object at 
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once of curiosity and tenderness, in- 
teresting as it is inits helplessness and 
innocence, doubly interesting from its 
prospects and destiny ,—interesting toa 
philosopher, doubly interesting to a 
Christian. Who has not occasionally, 
when fondling an infant, felt oppress- 
ed by the weight of mystery which 
hangs over its fate? When we send 
an ingniring glance into the destiny of 
men, we have certain data of charac- 
ter, principles, and tastes, to guide us; 
we may venture to say, “let Fortune 
do her worst, she cannot render our 
friend vicious, or cruel, or dishonora- 
ble :”? but no such assistance is given 
us when we gaze on the impervious 
curtain which hides the eternal as well 
as temporal lot of a child. Perhaps 
we hold in our arms an angel, kept 
but for a few months from the heaven 
in which it is to spend the rest of an 
immortal existence ; perhaps we see 
the germ of all that is hideous and 
hateful in our nature. Thus looked 
and thus sported, thas calmly slum- 
bered and swecily smiled, the mon- 
sters of onr race in their days of in- 
ancy. Where are the marks to dis- 
tingnish a Nero from a Trajan, an 
Abel froma Cain? But it is not in 
this spirit that it is either wise or 
happy to contemplate anything ; bet- 
ter is it when we behold the energy 
nd animationof young children, their 





‘ections, their ready, unsuspi- 
’ 
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cious confidence, their wild, unweari- 


ed glee, their mirth so easily excited, 
their love so easily won, to enjoy un- 


restrained the pleasantness of life’s 
; that morning so bright and 
joyous, which seems to “ justify the 
ways of God to men,” and to teach 
us that Nature intended us to be hap- 
py, and usually gains her end till we 
are old enough to discover how we 
inmay defeat it. 

I love a children’s ball—that is, a 
ball for very young children; for 
when they approach their teens, they 
bevin gradually to throw off their an- 
gelic disguise preparatory to becoming 
men and women; the germs of vanity, 
dissimulation, and pride, are visible ; 
the young eye roves for admiration, 
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the head is held high on contact with 
vulgarity ; the lips speak a different 


language from the less deceitful 
brow. Ifthe object of entertainments 


was really to entertain, we ought only 
to invite children; because, if not 
quite sure of succeeding in our ait, 
we at least can discover whether or 
not we have attained it. In the uni- 
form polite satisfaction and measured 
mirth of a grown-up party, the cold 
smniles, the joyless laughter, the lan- 
guid dance, one tale only is told ; sati- 
ety, conteinpt, anger, and mortifica 
tion may lurk beneath ; no clue is al- 
forded to the poor host by which he 
may discover the quantity of pleasure 
his efforts and his money have pro- 
duced ; a heart or two may be hreak- 
ing beside him, but he knows nothing 
of the matter; a duel or two arrang- 
ing at bis elbow, but he sees only 
bows and politeness; and he m 

send away half his guests affronted by 
his neglect, and the other half ridicul- 
ing his hospitality, while he has fa- 
tigued and imposerished 
please them. 


himself to 
In these assemblies, 

** There’s sic parade, sic pomp an’ art, 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart ;” 
while, in a party for children, ninety- 
nine out of a hundred consider them- 
selves at the summit of human felicity, 
and take no care to conceal their sen- 
timents ; and if the unlucky hundredth 
happens to fall down, or to be affront- 
ed, a few tears and a little outery 
show you where your assistance is re- 
quired, and allow you to set matters 
right again by coaxing and sugar- 
plums. 
movements in the quadrille, proceed- 
ing from the exuberance of spirits and 
of joy; those shouts of merriment 
which sometimes defy the lessons of 
politeness and the frowns of a smiling 
mamma ; those peals of young laugh- 
ter so thrilling and so infectious ; 
those animated voices and bright 
faces—assure the donors of the feast 
that they have conferred a few hours 
of exquisite happiness on the dear lit- 
tle beings around them, afforded them 
food for chattering and mirth for ma- 
ny days, and perhaps planted in their 
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grateful memories one of those sunny 
spots to which the man looks back 
with pleasure and wonder, when sat- 
ed, wearied, and disappointed, he sees 
with surprise how easily and how 
keenly he was once delighted. 

Little girls are my favorites ; boys, 
though sufficiently interesting and 
amusing, are apt to be infected, as soon 
as they assume the manly garb, with a 
little of that masculine violence and 
obstinacy which, when they grow up, 
they will call spirit and firmness, and 
lose earlier in life that docility, ten- 
derness, and ignorance of evil, which 
are their sisters’ peculiar charms. In 
all the rance of visible creation there 
is no object to me so attractive and 
delightful as a lovely, intelligent, gen- 
tle, little girl, of eight or nine years 
old. This is the point at which may 
be witnessed the greatest improve- 
ment of intellect compatible with that 


lily-! mind, to which 
' 


tat Is Incomprehenstiiiic 


i Nn ‘ i 
», danger un- 
suspected ; which wants not only the 
vocabulary, but the very idea of sin. 
It is true, that 

s¢ Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or blame behind—” 

but to those who have lived long, 
and observed what constant sweeping 
and cleaning their house within re- 
quires, what clouds of dust fly in at 
every neglected cranny, and how of- 
ten they have omitted to brush it off 
till it has injured the gloss of their fur- 
niture—to these there is something 
wonderful, dazzling, and precious, in 
the spotless innocence of childhood, 
from which the slightest particle of 
impurity has not been wiped away. 
Woe to those who by a single word 
help to shorten this beautiful period ! 

« That man was never born whose secret soul, 
With all its motley treasure of dark thoughts, 
Foul fantasies, vain musings, and wild dreams, 
Was ever open’d to another’s scan.” 

Even the best and purest of women 
would shrink from displaying her 
heart to our gaze ; while lovely child- 
hood allows us to read its every 
thought and fancy. Its sincerity, in- 
deed, is occasionally very inconve- 
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nient, and let that person be quite 
sure that he has nothing remarkably 
odd, ugly, or disagreeable about his 
appearance, who ventures to ask a 
child what it thinks of hin. Amidst 
the frowns and blushes of the family, 
amidst a thousand efforts to prevent 
or to drown the answer, truth in all 
the horrors of nakedness will general- 
ly appear in the surprised assembly, 
and he who has hitherto thought, in 
spite of his mirror, that his eyes had 
merely a slight and not unpleasing 
cast, will now learn for the first time 
that “‘ everybody says he has a terri- 
ble squint.” 

I cannot approve of the modern 
practice of dressing little girls in ex- 
act accordance with the prevailing 
fashion, with scrupulous imitation of 
their elders. When I look ata child, 
I do not wish to feel doubtful whether 
it is not an unfortunate dwarf who is 
standing before me attired in acostume 
suited to itsage. Extreme simplicity 
of attire, and a dress sacred to them- 
selves only, are most fitted to these 
*‘ fresh female buds ;”’ and it vexes 
me to see them disguised in the fash- 
ions of La Belle Assemblée, or prac- 
tising the graces and courtesies of 
maturer life. Will there not be 
years enough from thirteen to seventy 
for ornamenting or disfiguring the per- 
son at the fiat of French milliners, 
for checking laughter and forcing 
smiles, for reducing all varieties of 
intellect, all gradations of feeling to 
one uniform tint? Is there not al- 
ready a sufficient sameness in the as- 
pect and tone of polished life? Oh, 
leave children as they are, to relieve 
by their ‘ wild freshness”’ our elegant 
insipidity ; leave their ‘ hair loosely 
flowing, robes as free,” to refresh the 
eyes that love simplicity ; and leave 
their eagerness, their warmth, their 
unreflecting sincerity, their unschooled 
expressions of joy or regret, to amuse 
and delight us, when we are a little 
tired by the politeness, the caution, 
the wisdom, and the coldness of the 
grown-up world. 

Children may teach us one blessed, 
one enviable art, the art of being easi- 
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ly happy. Kind nature has given to 
them that useful power of accommo- 
dation to circumstances which com- 
pensates for so many external disad- 
vantages, and it is only by injudicious 
management that it is lost. Give him 
but a moderate portion of food and 
kindness, and the peasant’s child is 
happier than the duke’s: free from 
artificial wants, unsated by indulgence, 
all nature ministers to his pleasures ; 
he can carve out felicity from a bit of 
hazel twig, or fish for it successfully 
in a puddle. I love to hear the bois- 
terous joy of a troop of ragged ur- 
chins whose cheap playthings are no- 
thing more than mud, snow, sticks, or 
oyster-shells ; or to watch the quiet 
enjoyment of a_ half-clothed, half- 
washed, fellow of four or five years 
old, who sits with a large rusty knife 
and a lump of bread and bacon at his 
father’s door, and might move the en- 
vy of an alderman. 

He must have heen singularly un- 
fortunate in childhood, or singularly 
the reverse in after-life, who does not 
look back upon its scenes, its sports, 
and pleasures, with fond regret ; who 
does not ‘ wish for e’en its sorrows 
back again.” The wisest and hap- 
piest of us may occasionally detect 
this feeling in our bosoms. There is 
something unreasonably dear to the 
man in the recollection of the follies, 
the whims, the petty cares, and exag- 
gerated delights of his childhood. 
Perhaps he is engaged in schemes of 
soaring ambition ; but he fancies some- 
times that there was once a greater 
charm in flying a kite ;—perhaps, after 
many a hard lesson, he has acquired 
a power of discernment and spirit of 
caution which defies deception ; but he 
now and then wishes for the boyish 
confidence which venerated every old 
beggar, and weptat every tale of woe ; 
—he is now deep read in philosophy 
and science ; yet he looks back with 
regret on the wild and pleasing fan- 
cies of his young mind, and owns that 
‘‘Perreur a son mérite.’? He now 
reads history till he doubts everything, 
and sighs for the time when he felt 
comfortably convinced that Romulus 
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was suckled by a wolf, and Richard 
the Third a monster of iniquity—his 
mind is now full of perplexities and 
cares for the future. Oh! for the 
days when the present was a scene 
sufficiently wide to satisfy him ! 

He who feels thus cannot contem- 
plate unmoved the joys and sports of 
childhood, and gazes, perhaps, on the 
care-free brow and rapture-beaming 
countenance, with the melancholy and 
awe which the lovely victims of con- 
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sumption inspire, when, unconscious 
of danger, they talk cheerfully of the 
future. He feels that he is in pos- 
session of a mysterious secret, of 
which happy children have no suspi- 
cion; he knows what the life is on 
which they are about to enter; and 
he is sure that whether it smiles or 
frowns upon them, its brightest 
glances will be cold and dull compar- 
ed with those under which they are 
now basking. 








THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION 


BRIDAL DRESS. 

A press of gold or silver tissue over 
white satin, with a very broad flounce 
of blond. The corsage made tight to 
the shape, with a falling tucker of 
blond. Mandarin sleeves of blond, 
over short ones of white satin. The 
head-dress consists of stiffened fan 
ornaments of broad blond ; and, across 
the front of the hair, just above the 
forehead, is a diadem of white and 
gold enamel, beneath which, across 
the forehead, is a golden serpent, 
which, entwining among the full clus- 
tered curls that surround the face, 
terminates in snaky folds at the back 
of the head. The ear-pendants are 
of wrought gold, en girandoles ; and 
the necklace, in beautiful festooned 
rows of the saine material, of exqui- 
site delicacy. Between each festoon, 
is a drop, en girandole. 

The gloves worn with this dress 
are tight to the arm, yet they reach 
no higher than just below the elbow. 
On the right arm are two bracelets ; 
that next the hand, of light blue velvet, 
clasped by a cameo set in gold ; and 
one above it, of turquoise stones, 
jointed and set in gold points. The 
single bracelet, on the left wrist, is 
broad, and of gold, fastened by a 
cameo. 


OF THE PRINT OF 


THE FASHIONS. 


WALKING 

A dress of de Naples, the 
color poussiere de ruines, with a 
broad hem round the border, headed 
by foliage, embroidered in black out- 
line. Body made high, en gerbe, 
and sleeves & la Donna Marie. Over 
this is a cloak of cream-color Cache- 
mire, elegantly embroidered all round, 
en serpentine, and with houquets of 
blue-bells. Falling rather lower 
than the elbows, is a mantelet-cape, 
cleft on each shoulder, and embroi- 
dered to correspond with the sides 
and border of the cloak ; over this 
is a smaller pelerine-cape, finished 
round in the same manner. A col- 
lar, lined with barbel-blue satin, as 
is the cloak throughout, is erect, and 
partially turns back ; a triple French 
ruff of lace encircles the throat. 
The hat is of black velvet, with a 
bandeau across the forehead under 
the brim, and a_ rosette of satin on 
each side. The crown is ornament- 
ed by a large bow of velvet; and 
three aigrettes adorn the hat, one 
on the summit in the centre over 
the bow, the other at the extre- 
mity of the left side of the brim ; 
and the third on the right, just be- 
neath the brim. 


DRESS. 
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** Excursive let my wandering footsteps stray, 
And bear the harvest of reflection home.” 





HISTORICAL STUDY. 
Antiquity and history, as far as they 
are designed only to furnish us with 
story and talk, are of but very tri- 
fling importance. For the stories of 
Alexander and Cesar, no farther than 
they instruct us in the art of living 
well, and furnish us with observations 
of wisdom and prudence, are not one 
jot to be preferred to the history of 
Robin Hood, or the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters. I do not deny but history is 
very useful, and very instructive of 
human life ; but if it be studied only 
for the reputation of being an histori- 
an, it is a very empty thing; and he 
that can tell all the particulars of He- 
rodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and 
Livy, without making any other use 
of them, may be an ignorant man with 
a good memory, and, with all his 
pains, hath only filled his head with 
Christmas tales. And, which is 
worse, the greatest part of history 
being made up of wars and conquest, 
and their style, especially the Roman, 
speaking of valor as the chief if not 
the only virtue, we are in danger to 
be misled by the general current and 
business of history, and looking on 
Alexander and Cesar, and such like 
heroes, as the highest instance of hu- 
man greatness, because they each of 
them caused the death of several 
100,000 men, and the ruin of a much 
greater number, overrun a great part 
of the earth, and killed the inhabitants 
to possess themselves of their countries 
—we are apt to make butchery and 
rapine the chief marks and very es- 
sence of human greatness. And if 
civil history be, a great deal of it, and 
to many readers, thus useless, curious 
and difficult inquirings in antiquity 
are much more so; as the exact di- 
mensions of the Colossus, or figure of 
the Capitol, the ceremonies of the 
Greek and Roman marriages, or who 
it was that first coined money ; these, 


I confess, set a man well off in the 
world, especially amongst the learned, 
but set him very little on his way. 





PENITENT LETTER. 
The following letter occurs in Cap- 
tain Beaver’s Memoirs, said to be 
written by a runaway pirate :— 
«To Mr. Beaver.—Sir, I hope that 
you will parden me for riteing to vou, 
which I know I am not worthy of, 
but I hope you will forgive me for all 
things past, for I am going to try to 
get a passage to the Cape deverds, and 
then for America. Sir, if you will 
be so good as to let me go, I shall be 
grately ableaght to you. Sir, I hope 
you will parden me for running away. 
Sir, I am your most obedent umbld 
servant, Perer HAyLes. 


‘Sir, I do rite with tears in my 
eyes.”” 





FOLLY OF FRIGHTENING CHILDREN. 

Some time ago, a lady in a certain 
considerable town in Yorkshire, went 
out to a neighbor’s house to take tea, 
along with her husband, and left her 
little family to the care of her ser- 
vants. She left early, and on arriving 
at her home, found that her servants, 
in the exercise of high life below 
stairs, had collected a social party. 
This she passed over without obser- 
vation, and proceeding up stairs to 
the nursery, she was surprised by a 
terrific figure at the bottom of the bed 
of the youngest child, which was but 
three years of age. The fact was, 
that the nurse-maid finding the child 
not very ready to go to rest, and be- 
ing loath to be disturbed in her even- 
ing’s enjoyment, by its crying, had 
dressed up and placed the figure al- 
luded to at the bottom of the infant’s 
bed, with a view of frightening it to 
sleep. The contrary effect had, 
however, been produced. The child 
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had been horror-struck, and appeared 
to its mother with its eyes fixed, in 
an idiotic stare, upon the image. <As- 
tonished and distressed, she rung the 
bell and then proceeded to take up 
her infant. But, lo! it was a lifeless 
corpse—the fright, occasioned by the 
nurse’s folly, had been too much for 
the little innocent. In the extreme 
of fear, the pulse bad ceased to beat 
—the vital spark had fled, and the 
mother was left to mourn. 





DESTRUCTION OF VERMIN IN SHIPS. 
By letters from India it 
that the application of steam has been 


appears 


found wondertully efficacious in cleans- 
ing ships from vermin, and especially 
the white ant. A 
placed alongside a merchant vessel, 
and steam from its boiler conveyed 
by a very simple system of pipes into 
the hold of the latter, the apertures to 
which were closed as well as they 


steam-boat was 


could be; the operation was continu. 
ed for several hours, and there is every 
reason to believe that it was effectual, 
and will prove a valuable process in 
the navy. j 

of cleansing the ship, another advan- 


Besides the direct olsject 


tage accrued, from the discovery of 
every leaky place existing by , 
oozing of the waggr through them, in 
which way le: an made manifest 
that could not be found out otherwi 
The expense is sa mode- 
rate ; and it is further stated to be the 
only process at present known, not 
even except sinking, which effectually 
destroys the white ant. 


id to be very 


ROYAL DRESS. 

Nothing can equal the splendor of 
the diamonds destined for the new 
Queen of Spain; and, certainly, it is 
not speaking figuratively to say that she 
will feel, from the first day of her mar- 
riage, the weight of her grandeur, 
since her brow is condemned to sup- 
port, at the brilliant nuptial ceremony, 
twelve pounds in weight of diamonds. 
They are divided into a diadem, a 
comb, and an arrow. The ear-rings 
are formed of such large diamonds 
that they will be obliged to be tied 
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round the ear, by means of a narrow 
ribbon. But, what surpasses all this 
in magnificence, is a petto, that is to 
say, a point, which, fastened to the 
sash, and spreading out towards the 
shoulders, is entirely covered with dia- 
monds. The necklaces, the belt, the 
sleeve-brooches, and the bracelets, 
are of equal beauty. 
POLITICAL PUNS. 

Among the many expedients resort- 
ed to by the depressed party ina state 
to indulge their sentiments safely, and 
probably at the same time, according 
to situation, to sound those of their 
companions, puns and other quibbles 
of notable service. The 
following is worthy of notice :—The 
cavaliers, during Cromwell’s usurpa- 
tion, usually put a crumb of bread into 
a glass of wine, and before they drank 
it would exclaim, with cautious ambi- 
guity, * God send this Crum well 
down!” A royalist divine, also, dur- 
ing the Protectorate, did not scruple 
to quibble in the following prayer, 
which he was accustomed to deliver: 
“QO Lord, who hast put a sword into 
the hand of thy servant, Oliver, put ié 
info his heart Atso—to do according 
He would drop his 
voice at the word also, and, after a 
significant pause, repeat the conclud- 
ing sentence in an under tone. 


have been 


to thy word.” 





PRESERVATION OF BUTTER, 
The method used by the Tartars 
consists in fusing the butter ina water 
bath, at a temperature of 190 Faren- 
heit, and retaining it quiescent in that 
state until the caseous matter has 
settled, and the butter become clear ; 
it is then to be decanted, passed 
through a cloth, and cooled in a mix- 
ture of salt and ice, or at least in 
spring water, without which it would 
crystallize, and not resist so well the 
action of air. Preserved in close 
vessels and cold places, it may be 
kept for six months as good as it was 
on the first day, especially if the up- 
per part be excepted. If, when us- 
ed, it be beaten up with one sixth of 
cheese, it will have all the appearance 
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of fresh butter. The flavor of rancid 
butter may be removed almost entire- 
ly by similar meltings and coolings. 





SPIDERS 

Live and grow without food. Out 
of fifty spiders produced on the last 
day of August, and which were kept 
entirely without food, three lived to 
the Sth of February following, and 
even visibly increased in bulk. Was 
it from the effluvia arising from the 
dead bodies of their companions that 
they lived so long? Other spiders 
were kept in glass vessels without 
food, from the 15th of July till the 
end of January. During that time 
they cast their skins more than once, 
as if they had been well fed.—Redi, 
Generat. Insect. 

Spiders are excellent barometers : 
if the ends of their webs are found 
branching out to any length, it is a 
sure sign of favorable weather: if, on 
ihe contrary, they are found short, 
and the spider does not attend to re- 
pairing it properly, bad weather may 


be expected. 


It was a remark of Lord Chatham’s, 
and equally so of Mr. Burke’s, that 
the occasional use of low words does 
not detract from the dignity of true 
eloquence. Mr. Canning and some 
of his successors have, however, ven- 
tured to differ from these two great 
inen. 





EFFECTS OF SEA AIR. 

Those who frequent the sea-coast 
are not long in discovering that their 
best dyed black hats become of a 
rusty brown; and similar effects are 
produced on some other colors. The 
brown is, in fact, rusf. Most, if not 
all, the usual black colors have iron 
for a basis, the black oxide of which 
is developed by galls, logwood, or 


é 


other substances containing  gallic 
acid. Now the sea-air contains a 


proportion of the muriates over which 
it is wafted ; and these coming in con- 
tact with anything dyed black, part 
with their hydrochloric (muriatic) 
acid, and form brown hydrochlorate 
of iron, or contribute to form the 
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brown or red oxide, called rust. 
gallic acid, indeed, from its superior 
affinity, has the strongest hold of the 
iron; but the incessant action of the 
sea-air, loaded with muriates, partial- 
ly overcomes this, in the same way as 
any acid, even of inferior affinity to 
the gailic, when put upon black stuff, 
will turn it brown. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

London, Jan. 9, 1830.—The publishing 
senson muy now be said to have fairly com- 
menced ; for hitherto the Annuals, and the 
newer-fishioned Librarian monthlys, have 
chiefly contributed to keep us alive, and the 
Venetian Bracelet by L. E. L. being almost 
the only bright literary and poetical star 
that shonc*out of the hemisphere during the 
winter months preceding Christmas. Now 
we are inundated by performance and pro- 
mise. We hear that Sir Walter Scott is 
again engaged on a Romance, of which the 
hero is * the good Sir James Douglas,” 
who bore the Bruce’s heart to Spain. — Al- 
lan Cunningham has been busy on his 
Painters, and the lives of West, Opie, Bar- 
ry, Blike, Bird, Fuseli, Raeburn, &c. are 
to grace his next volume. Our friend “ the 
Subaliern” has announced | his 
Country Curate, that we hope we shall not 
have long to wait for his Reverence; nor 
for Galt's Lawrie Todd, since, with his rea- 
dy pen, he has been back from “ the Set- 
tlers in the Woods” quite sufficient time to 
have enabled him to complete his deserip- 
tions of them. Renégggaille’s African Tra- 
vels are just ready : 38M we wish for Lan- 
der’s narrative to add to our intelligence on 
this subject. Then we hear of the Poetical 

Scauties (poems, not ladies) of the 16th and 
17th Centuries, from the accomplished Sur- 
rey to Jolin Dryden, by the Rev. Mr. Parry, 
and a general History of the East Indies by 
Mr. Charles Marsh. The Dominie’s Lega- 
cy, by the author of the Sectarian, is ano- 
ther work of promise; and, talking of Sec- 
tarians, we have the Protestant Instructer, 
announced by the Rev. E. Harrison, which 
is to give an account of the rise and perse- 
cutions of Christianity. 

New Booxs.—Annual Biography and 
Obituary of 1829—Smith on Fever—Buddi- 
com’s Christian Garland—Beatson’s Index 
to Sophocles—Linnington’s Astronomy— 
Gleig’s Life of Sir T. Munro—Darnley, by 
the author of * Richelieu”—Satan, a Poem, 
by R. Montgomery. 

Edinburgh.—Six Sermons on the Nature, 
Occasions, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of In- 
temperance. By Lyman Beecher, D.D. 
Boston, U.S. Seventh Edition ; with an 
Introductory Essay, by John Edgar, Profes- 
sor of Divinity, Belfast College—The Au- 
tobiography, or Narrative of a Soldier, &c. 


so long 
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